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The Mail Pay Scandal 


LONG TOWARD the end of this year the three 

American trans-Atlantic airlines are going to 

come forth with a lot of red ink on their 1947 bal- 

ance sheets. The poor showing early this year com- 

bined with the seasonal slacking off now in process 

will more than offset the very fine spring and sum- 
mer records, 

So there will be talk that 
trans-Atlantic carriers need 
subsidy to keep in business 

fF and a lot of wise guys who 

LA/ . * either don’t have the facts 

or who don’t want to have 

them, are going to be paint- 

ing gloomy pictures of our 

international air policy. The unsuspecting public is 

going to conclude from the financial reports that it 

is going to cost an unholy amount of subsidy to 
keep our trans-Atlantic airlines in operation. 

Then someone will recall that The New York 
Times for August 15 published in a leading news 
position an interview with CAB Chairman James M. 
Landis in which Landis visualized an early end to 
Atlantic subsidies (sic) and had said that the three 
American carriers over the Atlantic might well 
show profits this year even without counting sub- 
sidies (sic) paid by the government in the form of 
airmail contracts. 

Mr. Landis will be asked how he could have made 
such a prediction in August when the three airline 
companies piled up so much red ink for the year, 
and Mr. Landis with his customary facility, will 
squeeze out of that one and the public will be left 
with the thought that either airline management is 
awfully stupid and incompetent, or this flying busi- 
ness over the ocean is a very expensive thing for 
the taxpayer. Meantime, the airlines will have to 
scream for more money because they have payrolls 
to meet and other obligations to perform. 

But the actual picture is neither gloomy nor 
difficult to see in the correct focus, and before the 
American international air policy again undergoes 
attack through ignorance or conniving, or both, the 
proper government authorities had better get the 
correct focus. 

This has been a good year for trans-Atlantic air 
traffic despite the critical economic situation in 
Europe and the crippling effect of the recent British 
action in keeping their own people either at home 
or on British transport. There were 2,254 eastbound 

(Turn to page 8) 
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Heads TACA Airways 


Paul E. Richter, former executive vice president of TWA, has been 
elected chairman of the board and president of TACA Airways, 


S.A., Panamanian holding company for the TACA system. A pio- 

neer in air transportation with which he has been associated for 

more than 25 years, Richter will actively direct administration of 
the TACA network. (Story on page /4.) 
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onvair-Liners 


Swissair of Switzerland, the ninth... 


SaBENA of Belgium, the tenth... 
CATC of China the eleventh! These 


are the most recent major world air- 
lines to order fleets of Convair-Liners. 


To date, firm orders for 177 of these 
pressurized 300-mile-per-hour airlin- 
ers have been placed with Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. And 
more are being negotiated. 


In Europe, South America, Aus- 
tralia, and the Orient, as well as in the 
U.S., the Convair-Liner is the leading 
new medium-range transport for fast, 
economical air transportation. 


The Convair-Liner is a money-mak- 
ing airplane. It provides twin-engine 
operating economy. It provides the 
benefits of simplified design and sim- 
plified maintenance. (Many Convair- 
Liner parts are interchangeable from 
left to right...and from airplane to 
airplane. ) 


And the Convair-Liner carries 40 
passengers at 300 miles per hour... in 
pressurized, air-conditioned comfort. 


Consolidated Vultee’s world-wide 
service is another reason why so many 
foreign airlines are ordering “The 
world’s most advanced medium-range 
airliner” — the Convair-Liner. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


San Diego, California 
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Outstanding Features 


of the New Convair-Liner 


40 passengers, 300 miles per hour 
Pressurized, air-conditioned cabin 
Radiant wall heating 
Luxuriously-soft reclining seats 
Individual, silent fresh air ducts 
Extra-large “panorama” windows 
Fiberglas sound-proofing 

Thermal anti-icing 

Tricycle landing gear 

Integral fuel tanks 


Two 2400-horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
engines plus jet-exhaust propulsion 
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It’s Airfoam : 





for comfort on the newest ships 


Seats for passengers and pilot in the new 
Grumman 10-passenger Mallard pictured here, like 
those in the Douglas DC-6 and other new super- 
airliners, are cushioned with Goodyear’s AIRFOAM 
for three very important reasons. First, this wonder- 
soft latex cushioning is so superbly comfortable it 
lessens flying fatigue, easing strain on pilots 

and assuring passengers a 
e more restful ride. Second, 





« 





its amazing durability eliminates seat maintenance 
and repair — seats keep their trim look and 
luxurious comfort for the life of the ship. Third, an 
important weight saving can be effected by designing 
seats to take full advantage of AIRFOAM. For full 
information concerning this modern, lightweight, 
luxury cushioning, write: Goodyear, 

Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, 
Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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AVIATION 
PRODUCTS — 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR 





Airfeam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 











—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW—— 


Cold, hard cash invested in it and spent by it is good 
evidence that U. S. air transport industry is an important 
part of American business. Total assets of carriers now 
exceed $640,000,000, compared with $75,000,000 a decade 
ago. (Page 13) 

The competitive rate battle between the passenger 
airlines and non-certificated freight carriers for the ex- 
panding cargo market approaches a climax with crucial 
decision in CAB’s lap. (Page 15) 

Certificated airlines tell President Truman’s Air Policy 
Commission of their need for fairer portion of mail 
receipts, suitable cargo planes, and route adjustments. 
(Page 17) 

During first eight months, U. S. trans-Atlantic airlines 
carried 74% of all eastbound passengers to Europe, main- 
taining their dominant position over foreign operators. 
(Page 20) 

After flying over all domestic routes of DNL, Nor- 
wegian Air Lines, Mr. Parrish concludes that, amidst 
its unparalleled scenic attractions, DNL has one of the 
toughest operating, maintenance, and equipment prob- 
lems in the aviation world. (Page 21) 

Seeking better guarantees of altitude separation and 
terrain clearance, CAB’s Safety Bureau is asking in- 
dustry’s views on the controversial subject of altimeter 
settings. (Page 27) 

. 


85% of AF Orders to 3 Companies 


Air Force plans for fiscal 1948 are said to concentrate 
more than 85% of total plane orders with three manu- 
facturers—Boeing, North American, and Republic. 
Principal planes involved are Boeing B-50 bomber, 
Boeing XB-47 now undergoing ground tests, the C-97 
Stratofreighter, Republic P-84 jet fighter, and a new big 
jet fighter—North American’s P-86. Other military 
contractors will have some orders, but not on same 
scale. The procurement program definitely indicates a 
policy of heavy long range bombers and fast jet fighters 
as bulwark of the AF fleet. 

While such companies as Douglas, Consolidated Vultee, 
Curtiss-Wright, and Bell do not figure prominently in 
the major production program, virtually all of the firms 
are carrying on extensive research and development 
work. AF plans also include continuing production of 
the Fairchild C-82 Packet and an unspecified number 
of Republic XF-12 photo reconnaissance planes. 

Navy’s needs are in addition and include long-range 
patrol bombers, such as the Martin XP4M, McDonnell’s 
Phantom and other jet fighters being produced by 
Chance Vought and Grumman. 


12,696 Personal Planes in 8 Months 

Production of personal aircraft has shown steady de- 
cline since middle of this year and is currently lagging 
far behind 1946 rate. Output in first eight months was 
12,696, compared with 19,034 in same 1946 period; 1947 
total will be at least 15,000 under last year’s 33,254, and 
probably more. This year’s monthly shipments fell below 
thousand mark in July with 994, in August with 999. 


Brewster Heads Congressional Policy Board 
Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.), exercising prerogative 
of his ranking position, had himself elected chairman of 
the Congressional Air Policy Board. Rep. Carl Hinshaw 
(R., Calif.), has been named vice-chairman. Sen. 
Brewster indicated that the Board would not hold ex- 
tensive hearings as being conducted by the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, and it was not yet decided 
(Turn to page 6) 
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whether any hearings would be open to the public. Ex- 
tensive hearings held by both House and Senate this 
year are expected to provide much source material for 
board’s staff. 


3,000 Non-Carrier Accidents Analyzed 


Accident analysis division of CAB’s safety bureau last 
week reported on 3,000 non-air carrier accidents incurred 
this year. Primary causes listed in order of highest fre- 
quency were: pilot failure 1,813; weather 389; terrain 
292; powerplant failure 270; airframe failure 143; person- 
nel other. than pilot 59; miscellaneous 21; undetermined 
causes 13. Approximately 47% of 3,000 accidents oc- 
curred during landing, 20.7% in flight; 18.7% during 
take-off; 12.7% while taxiing’ remaining 0.9% during 
ground phase. 


WNA Now Self-Supporting 

After six years of operating Washington National Air- 
port, the Civil Aeronautics Administration last week re- 
ported aggregate revenues of $3,556,115, which, measured 
against Congressional appropriations of $3,620,431 for 
operation of the field, brings net government cost to 
average of little more than $10,000 a year. During three 
of the six years—1942, 1945, and 1946—the airport showed 
a profit. 


Notes in the News: 





Senate War Investigating Committee has asked air- 
craft manufacturers to submit their costs of developing 
prototype planes, to enable comparison with cost of 
Hughes flying boat, indicating perhaps that committee 
plans to continue its investigation of Hughes Aircraft 
Co. on Nov. 17 as previously announced. Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. celebrated its 25th anniversary on Sept. 
29, and entered its second quarter-century with its re- 
cently acquired Navion as a major production activity. 
Few airplane businesses have had humbler beginnings 
than that started by T. Claude Ryan in 1922 with one 
discarded Army Jenny, a piano-box for an office, and a 
pint-sized landing strip for operations base. . . CAA 
has approved Bell Aircraft’s Model 47-B cabin helicopter 
for contact night flying, using conventional navigation 
Ment... 

The Curtiss-Wright XP-87, Air Forces’ newest jet 
fighter, is erates seeund tests at Columbus, Ohio, 
while the Boeing -47, jet propelled bomber with 
swept back wings and tail, has been rolled out of com- 
pany’s Seattle plant for same purpose. The XP-87 is 
powered by four Westinghouse jets, the XB-47 by six 
General Electric jets . . . A four-place, twin-engined 
personal plane, called the Merlin, is being developed by 
Mills Aviation Corp., San Diego. Fuselage has been 
completed, and company expects to fly prototype in late 
November. . . Luscombe Airplane Corp. has reduced 
price on Silvaire standard $200 to $2,295, flyaway fac- 
tory, Dallas, effective until Nov. 30. 


International 





British Currency Restriction Hits Airlines 

New British currency and travel restrictions for sub- 
jects living in the United Kingdom are a serious blow to 
all airlines. All pleasure travel is out. Business travel 
is sharply curtailed. On top of this, the Government is 
expected soon to force all Britishers to travel on British 
transport whenever available. American Overseas and 
Pan American will feel this restriction. All European 
operators are affected, even including British European 
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(Continued from page 4) 












Airways which has now lost all pleasure traffic from U.K. 
Aer Lingus, operating to Ireland, will have boom business 
since Ireland is one of few places where British can 
travel without Bank of England approval. The Amer- 
ican companies believe the regulations violate the U. S.- 
Bermuda air agreement and are otherwise discriminatory. 


Swedish Unity Seen 


For some time the Swedish government has been try- 
ing to force a merger of A. B. Aerotransport (88% gov- 
ernment owned) and SILA, the privately-owned inter- 
continental airline which is the Swedish partner in 
Scandinavian Airlines System. Objective has been a 
single government-owned airline, which might well em- 
barrass the other SAS partners, the Norwegians and 
Danes, whose airlines are largely privately-owned. It 
now seems assured that a satisfactory compromise is in 
the making by which ABA and SILA will merge, but 
with the government owning perhaps not more than 50% 
of the stock and private management running the com- 
bined company. Thus everyone will be happy. ABA, 
DNL and DDL will operate throughout Europe for 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark respectively, and SAS 
will continue as a joint company for operations beyond 
Europe. Rumors that the three countries aren’t getting 
along smoothly with the joint SAS are not true. Har- 
mony reigns supreme in “the United Nations of the Air.” 
Settlement of Sweden’s internal air problem will remove 
any potential point of friction. 


ICAO Conference Moved to Geneva 


The International Civil Aviation Organization’s special 
conference on multilateral exchange of commercial 
rights, originally set for Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 20, has been 
re-scheduled for Geneva, Switzerland, Oct. 27. The 
Brazilian government had notified ICAO it was unable 
to act as host. 


BOAC to Sell Boeings 


Negotiations have been started between British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. and Compania Aeronautica Uru- 
guaya, S. A. for sale of BOAC’s three Boeing 314A fly- 
ing boats to the latter. BOAC plans to replace the 
Boeings on the Baltimore-Bermuda route with British 
Plymouth flying boats. 


Argentina Buys Airline Radio Stations 


Purchase by the government of 30 ground radio sta- 
tions belonging to foreign and domestic airlines in 
Argentina has been ratified by the Argentine Congress. 
Total cost will be 9,880,638 pesos ($2,420,756). Prin- 
cipally affected is Pan American-Grace Airways, which 
had 16 stations, with Pan American Airways owning 
one. Others affected are Sociedad Mixta Aviacion del 
Litoral Fluvial (ALFA), Sociedad General de Aviacion, 
S. A., Air France, and Cruzeiro do Sul. 


Canadair Four Tours Europe 


Canadair, Ltd., reported that its new four-engined 
transport, the Canodair Four, last month flew the 3,281- 
mile course from Montreal to London in 10 hours, 30 
minutes, for average speed of 312.4 mph and a new route 
record, The flight, made with full payload, was the first 
leg of a trip to demonstrate the aircraft to European 
airline operators. Canadair Four is the latest develop- 
ment of the DC-4-M transports operated by Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines over its North Atlantic route. It is being 
produced at Canadair’s Montreal plant at rate of six 
per month with powerplants provided by Rolls Royce, 
Ltd., Derby, England. 
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OTHER AIRCRAFT 


installed first on every plane by Continental ... this device will assist us in maintaining our 
unsurpassed 13-year record of 221,570,054 passenger miles without injury or fatality. 
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Today...when you fly Continental... radar guards your safety. 
Radar electronic fingers constantly explore below and ahead of 
the plane... automatically warn your pilot —via flashing lights and 
ringing bells—of mountains, buildings and other objects ahead... 
giving him adequate time to change course or gain altitude. 

Developed by Howard Hughes, adapted from wartime radar, 
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departures by seven airlines for the first eight months 
of this year, not counting cargo flights and trips of other 
carriers, and if anyone tells you that over 5,000 round- 
trip flights by seven airlines in the first eight months in 
the second full year of trans-Atlantic air service isn’t an 
historic and praiseworthy achievement in the annals of 
world transportation, he has been asleep for 20 years 
and fuzzily groggy since birth. 


We get awfully sick and tired of hearing loose talk 
about “subsidies” and it’s about time the record was set 
straight. If the three American trans-Atlantic carriers 
were going to end up the year with heavy red ink after 
payment of subsidies, then the public would have reason 
to complain. 


But the record is not one of subsidies. It is a shabby 
record of underpayment by the United States Govern- 
ment for carrying the United States mail. The answer 
to this year’s forthcoming red ink is abundantly clear. 
The U. S. Government is paying a ridiculously low price 
for carrying the mail on which it is reaping a big profit, 
and it is even paying foreign carriers four times as much 
for carrying United States mail on the same routes. If 
the same situation existed in private industry the At- 
torney General would be seeking legal means to break 
up the racket. 


Look at the figures. For the first six months of 1947, 
the three American flag carriers, American Overseas, 
Pan American and Trans-World, carried 1,040,000 pounds 
of U. S. mail from this country to Europe. 


For carrying this mail the carriers received less than 
two million dollars, roughly as follows: AOA—$600,000, 
PAA—$500,000, and TWA—$890,000. 


But the Post Office Department took in about six and 
a quarter million dollars for the sale of stamps for this 
1,040,000 pounds of mail—at a conservative estimate. 
This is figured at the standard count of 40 pieces to the 
pound and a stamp charge of 15c per one-half ounce. 
(Much of the mail going eastbound requires more than 
15¢ per half ounce.) 


In other words, the payments to the three airlines av- 
eraged 32% of the estimated stamp revenue to the Post 
Office Department. (TWA estimates it is paid: 28% of 
the stamp revenue for mail it is carrying.) 


What this amounts to is that the Post Office is making 
money out of international air mail during what should 
be considered a devélopment period, that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is negligent in its duties for setting fair 
mail payment, and the airlines will get kicked in the 
pants at the end of the year for failure to make a profit. 


But that’s only part of the story. The rate paid by the 
European governments to their airlines for mail car- 
riage is set by the Universal Postal Union and is pres- 
ently six gold francs per ton kilometer. This works out 
to $2.87 per ton mile, or nearly four times the ton mile 
rate paid to U. S. airlines by our own Post Office. 


But here is where the blood vessel bursts. When a 
foreign airline carries mail out of the United States, our 
own Post Office pays it at the Universal Postal Union 
rate of $2.87 per ton mile. (The American companies 
get 75c a ton mile.) The records show that only a lim- 
ited amount of mail is being handed over to foreign air- 
lines (174,000 pounds in 8 months), but the principle of 
discrimination against U. S. carriers is there just the 





(Continued from page 1) 





same. The U. S. Government, in short, is working a 
bargain counter racket against its own airlines. 


Somebody in the back row will now get up and sug- 
gest that the $2.87 per ton mile rate set by the Universal 
Postal Union is undoubtedly a sinister foreign subter- 
fuge for subsidy and that the European taxpayers are 
paying the freight. But let us counter immediately with 
the fact that the UPU, to which the U. S. belongs, is not a 
subsidy organization and that payments in Europe to 
European airlines under the UPU rate structure are 
less than half of the stamp revenues for mail carried. 


The profit mark-up to the Post Office is terrific. It 
should be brought down to a reasonable business-like 
level. If a private business maintained such a mark-up 
it would either go out of business or be prosecuted for 
monopolistic practices. 


Instead of the United States subsidizing the airlines, 
the airlines are running in red ink subsidizing the United 
States Government for hauling huge quantities of mail 
at starvation rates of pay. 


The next person who gives out a statement to the 
papers or writes a newspaper article or makes a speech 
mentioning the word “subsidy” for trans-Atlantic air 
service should be made to stand in the public square at 
high noon and read dictionary definitions of the word 
for one solid hour. Subsidy is NOT a fair payment for 
services rendered. Subsidy is a gift, or a grant, for ac- 
tivities or services deemed advantageous to the public. 
The trans-Atlantie airlines would’ be receiving subsidy 
if they were paid amounts over and above the stamp 
revenues received by the Post Office and over and above 
P. O. overhead. But when they receive 32% or less of 
the stamp revenue, and operate in the red because of it, 
they are being severely and shamefully short-changed. 


One may well ask how this situation has evolved. It 
has evolved through red tape, narrow thinking, lack of 
realism, and tedious procedural delays. The present mail 
rate is said to be “temporary,” but the prospects for a 
“permanent” rate are far away. The system operates 
on a quaint theory by the CAB that it will set a low 
“temporary” rate to see how things go, then permit the 
airlines to come screaming for help if they run into 
financial trouble, 


That’s a fine way, indeed, to build up a strong inter- 
national air system. Not only does it put airline manage- 
ment in the class of street walkers, but it is forcing them 
to curtail, to lay off trained personnel and to spend 
large sums unnecessarily to prove to CAB underlings 
that what they have done in the past has been sound. 
It is sound business in absolute reverse. In the old days 
the Government helped airlines to get a start. Today it 
is throwing up a barrier to keep private enterprise from 
operating efficiently and prevents a reasonable profit by 
holding off legitimate payment for services rendered. 


Trans-Atlantic air service has been an overwhelming 
success operationally and traffic-wise. If it faces red 
ink this year it is only because of underpayment for 
carrying the mail. The United States, in the second full 
year of air service to Europe, cannot withhold the profits 
for itself and expect private management to make a 
respectable showing. 


Wayne W. PARRISH 
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YOU CAN'T GUESS YOUR 
OWN BLOOD PRESSURE 


--- Or the formula 
for SURE PROFITS! 


Tomorrow’s profit, like tomorrow’s health, is lost today! 





Top management is finding the skill and outside viewpoint 
of the specialist the short sure way to diagnose and correct 
symptoms that sooner or later gnaw into profits. 

As Aviation Consulting Specialists we maintain a 
clinic that solves problems and develops a healthy oper- 
ating and financial position for airlines, airports and 
manufacturers large or small. 

We have the staff, experience, world-wide faci 
ties, and can give all the time it takes to degfop 
the keen efficiency and long-range peggpective 
necessary to sound operation. Front 
nd results 
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Aviation executives will find 

‘Airline Outlook,” an article by C. R. Smith, 
Chairman of Ametican Airlines, reprinted from 
Air Affairs, lucid, courageous and confident. 
Send, on your letterhead, for copy. 
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How LUTTRELL & SENIOR 
Aid Aviation Management 


POLICY 
For sound, economical operation. 


& rer , 
cost accounting, passenger-shipper 
relations . . . 

ENGINEERING 
For airline operation and maintenance. 
ANALYSIS & EQUIPMENT 
Determination of best flying and 
pment 


equa: lysis of 
Ay #~- y, for curent and new 
op . 


PLANNING & DESIGN 
Administration buildings, airports, 
terminals, hangars, passenger and 
ay facilities or present efficiency 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Their current and future ication 
fener operation. Current lanned 
GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS. 

WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Representation through our Service 


Bureau. 

COUNSEL 
In broad aspects or minute details, 
belping to develop a “personality” 
for your operation. 


Write to: 
Genera! Offices 








Service Bureau 






® CONSULTANTS 























331 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


1739 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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looking glass to 
London, Mr. Carroll’ 





\ . 
“IN A MANNER Of speaking, sir, al/ BOAC travellers from New 
York pass through a looking glass that reflects the traditions of 
the real old England. The moment they board a Speedbird, you 
see, it’s like getting a first glimpse of Britain. We try to give 
them service that’s a preview of everything best across the water.” 














“FOR A CHILD to travel unaccompanied—let alone fly over the “REMEMBER, you wondered, Miss, as you sped through that 
Atlantic—may seem to you a far more fantastic adventure rabbit-hole, if you’d come out in ‘The Antipathies’—New 
than any you invented for Alice in your famous storybooks. Zealand or Australia? Now lots of girls and boys really land 
But, by Speedbird, scores of children have already done it— there with us, only 24% days after leaving London. Our 
going to and from this modern wonderland of America.” 72,000 miles of Speedbird Routes connect five Continents.” 


See OXFORD, University City of the many OVER THE ATLANTIC... AND ACROSS THE WORLD 
spires. Here, at Christ Church, shown below, 

“Lewis Carroll” (Professor Charles Lutwidge 

Dodgson) was a lecturer in mathematics, when 

he wrote the Alice books. 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 
From New York via SHANNON, WED., THURS., FRI.,SAT., 
SUN.; via GLASGOW, TUES.: Fare,* "$325.00 One Way, 
$586.70 Round Trip. From Montreal via GLASGOW, MON., 
WED.: Fare,* $312.00 One Way, $561.60 Round Trip. 


‘Fares to Scotland or Ireland are less. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 
Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 
or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 
SEATS ‘ . a 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 











No Shake-Up: Floyd Odlum, whose Atlas Corp. has 
taken over control of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
is not initiating changes at this time in the Convair set- 
up, with exception of chairman of board. Contrary to 
reports, neither Ben Howard nor Jacqueline Cochran will 
go on the Convair board. 


Northeast Control: Change in control of Northeast 
Airlines, now held by Atlas Corp. with 20% of stock, 
can be expected soon. One interested group includes a 
former airline president. 


Denied: Rumors in financial circles of a merger be- 
tween Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. and The Glenn 
L. Martin Co. are emphatically denied by company offi- 
cials. 


More Merger Talk: Plans were reported completed 
last month to merge Slick Airways and California East- 
ern Airways, two of largest non-certificated air freight 
carriers. Directors of both companies have reportedly 
approved the move, awaiting a two-thirds vote by com- 
pany stockholders and CAB sanction. Parties involved 
declined public comment. 


Finns Have Hopes: Aero O/Y, Finnish Air Lines, 
which operated to many points in Europe before the war 
and which is now operating an extensive domestic serv- 
ice with converted C-47’s, hopes to be able to resume 
flights to the Continent soon now that the peace treaty 
has been ratified. First objective is London, via Stock- 
holm, 


lron Curtain: Air delegations from three European 
countries have visited Moscow since the war, all en- 
deavoring to work out some sort of reciprocal or one- 
way air service with the Russians. Norway was first, 
then Denmark, and then the Dutch. All three groups 
have been well entertained and well received—but all 
three returned empty-handed. 


Class A Boner: When CAB Chairman Landis testified 
last spring before a Senate committee on the chosen in- 
strument question, he read into the record a frank ap- 
praisal of the British aircraft industry by Livingston 
Satterthwaite, U. S. civil air attache in London. The 
report was made for confidential use by our Department 
of State. It was honest but not too flattering to the 
British. Landis’ office claims that State Dept. knew and 
approved use of Satterthwaite’s name, but whatever 
happened, it was a blunder. Satterthwaite now finds he 
isn’t being invited to British aviation affairs, is begin- 
ning to find doors closed. He is one of the best aviation 
civil servants we have and now his usefulness may be 
crippled by very poor judgment in the CAB—or the 
State Dept., if CAB underlings are right in their buck- 
passing. But more mature judgment should be expected 
of CAB in any event. 


Cargo Prediction: Some large independent cargo air- 
line operators are making assertion that with right kind 
of planes, namely, Curtiss-Wright CW-32’s or cargo ver- 
sions of the DC-6, air freight revenues in this country 
within four to five years would outstrip air passenger 
revenues. Earl F. Slick, of Slick Airways, is reported 
negotiating with Douglas Aircraft Co. for purchase of 
three DC-6’s equipped with cargo packs. 
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Room Service: Braniff Airways’ plan for making ad- 
vance hotel reservations for its Chicago passengers is 
working out so well that it will soon be extended to 
other cities on company’s system. 


Financial Problem: Only with high load factors, 
stringent economy, and good luck do top TWA officials 
look to getting through the winter without another fi- 
nancial crisis. Howard Hughes must provide additional 
financing or TWA must seek it elsewhere. Eight of 10 
million advanced by Hughes earlier this year went to 
pay up current indebtedness and obligations. 


Tougher Bargaining: Officials of the Air Transport 
Association have been meeting with representatives of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers in an 
attempt to reach agreement on model lease forms cover- 
ing airline use of airports, the fixed-base operator’s use 
of airports, and airport concessions, Airlines face much 
tougher bargaining situation than heretofore when they 
dealt individually with city councils or commissions. 
Agreement on model leases would make for standardiza- 
tion, eliminate some of the unpleasantries that resulted 
when one city made better deal with airlines than others. 


Floyd Bennett Out: There is little hope that Port of : 
New York Authority will be able to use Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, to relieve traffic congestion that gets 
steadily worse,at La Guardia Field. Navy has increased 
estimates on cost of turning Floyd Bennett facilities over 
to Port Authority, and also has indicated it needs facili- 
ties in own program. 


1,000 Planes: Air Transport Association estimates 
that at rate at which U. S. certificated airlines in sched- 
uled domestic and international service are adding new 
transports, their combined fleets will approach 1,000 
mark by year-end. Combined fleets totaled 913 in mid- 
September, increase of 107% since V-J Day. About 527 
transports were reported on order, leading to forecast 
that lines may have about 1,500 on hand by 1950. 


Coolish: The Congressional Air Policy Board, headed 
by Sen. Brewster, is coolish toward the President’s Air 
Policy Commission. Most members of Congressional 
board, by virtue of long committee experience, fee] -they 
are experts on aviation problems, further believe this is 
not true of most members of President’s Commission. 
More than that, the Congressional group knows it holds 
the advantage because it represents the body that con- 
trols the purse strings. Party angle is that Presidential 
commission represents executive department contrdlied 
by Democrats; its recommendations will go to Republi- 
can-controlled Congress. Since President’s commission 
makes its report by Jan. 1, there is nothing to prevent 
Congressional group from incorporating best points of 
commission’s report in its own recommendations to Con- 
gress—due by Mar. 1. 


New Try: Efforts to get a bill introduced in the last 
Congress which would have authorized carriage of all 
domestic parcel post by air failed, largely because the 
drafted bill got stuck in certain offices of the Post 
Office Dept. But the PO air mail officials are solidly 
behind the measure (and have so informed the Presi- 
dent’s Policy Commission) and it’s a “7 bet that it 
will be introduced at the next session. 











RAZIL, one of our great and progressive neigh- 
B bors to the south, early realized the value of its 
“air arm” not only in national defense but for the 
purpose of exploring and developing the unlimited 
natural resources of its hinterland. Beechcraft twin- 
engined 18s daily fly between Brazil’s small jungle 
airstrips with mail, men and materials—handling as 
easily as on any metropolitan airport. 

Like Brazil, governments and corporations 
throughout the world are selecting the Beechcraft 18 


for their transportation needs because of its record 








of reliability, speed and cruising range. As an ex- 
ecutive transport, accommodating up to nine people 
in splendid comfort, it can save many days of travel 
time—and much fatigue. Its readiness to go any- 
where, any time, gives executives and personnel the 
dollars-and-cents advantage of meeting sales and 
production problems quickly, and it also creates the 
extra time needed to do the job well! 

Your Beechcraft distributor is ready at any time 
to help you appraise your company’s air transporta- 


tion needs. Call on him. 
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Airlines Now $640 Million Business 


First Half Reports Place U. S. Air Transport Industry 
In ‘Big Business’ Class with Expenditures, Investments 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


On the basis of cold, hard cash in- 
vested in it, and cold, hard cash spent 
by it, the U. S. air transport industry 
—domestic, feeder and international 
—is big business. 

This is the conclusion to be drawn 
from a detailed American Aviation 
survey of statistics filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Money invested 
in it and money spent by it with 
suppliers of everything from air- 
planes and gasoline to office supplies 
and fixtures are the best proof that 
the airlines are a vital part of Amer- 
ican business. 

Figures show that at the end of the 
first six months of 1947, the U. S. 
domestic, feeder and international op- 
erators had total assets of $640,335,- 
911. 

They had an investment, cost new, 
in airplanes of $154,446,959. 

They were the employers of 84,622 
persons and had a total annual pay- 
roll of $265,910,468 (not including 
Pan American-Grace Airways, which 
has not yet filed a report). 

It was an industry that had spent 
in the first six months of the year 
$23,301,560 on gasoline and oil. 


Millions for Food 

And it was an industry that had 
paid out the surprising six-months’ 
sum of $5,696,242 for food for its pas- 
sengers—almost one-fourth the 
amount spent on gasoline and oil. 
Added to this was $1,947,362 for 
“other passenger supplies”—such 
items as blankets, booklets, china- 
ware, cleaning supplies, dishes, elec- 
tric razors, glassware, gum, cups and 
napkins, serving containers and trays, 
silverware and soap. 

A further indication of the indus- 
try’s size and of the money it spends 
with the suppliers of various items 
was the $2,065,008 which went for 
shop and servicing supplies—supplies 
and small tools and equipment used 
in maintaining, cleaning and servic- 
ing aircraft and cleaning shops and 
hangars. They were small items such 
as bolts, brushes, cotter pins, drills, 
light bulbs, nuts, paint, polish, screws 
and washers, but they added up to 
over $2,000,000. 

On advertising space alone, the 
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U. S. airlines spent $3,038,411 and to 
this they added $1,959,562 in “other 
advertising”—direct mail, and buying 
baggage stickers, airport signs, cal- 
endars, cameras and photographic 
supplies, charts, maps, counter cards 
and displays. 


Decade of Growth 

Some idea of this industry’s growth 
may be seen from the fact that in 
1937, only 10 years ago, total assets 
were, on the basis of incomplete fig- 
ures, somewhere between $75,000,000 
and $80,000,000, as against today’s 
$640,335,911. Today, the depreciated 
value of the airplanes owned by four 
companies—United Air Lines, Amer- 
ican Airlines, TWA and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, will about equal the 
total assets of the industry 10 years 
ago. 

Or, put another way, the airlines 
today have total flight equipment 
worth $289,288,431 new, or $196,915,- 
188 depreciated, the latter figure be- 
ing between two and three times 
greater than 1937 assets. 

In addition to flight equipment, the 
U. S. airlines at the end of the first 
six months of 1947 had other prop- 
erty and equipment with an original 
cost of $72,738,066 and a depreciated 
cost of $46,674,014. Some of these 
items are (depreciated cost in paren- 
theses) : 


Passenger service equipment 


Hotel, restaurant and food service equipment 
Station communication and meteorological equipment .... 


Hangar, shop and ramp equipment 
Motorized vehicles and equipment 
Furniture, fixtures and office equipment 
Medical equipment 
Engineering equipment 


Airport and airway lighting equipment .. 


Storage and distribution equipment 
Miscellaneous ground equipment 


Buildings and improvements on land owned 
Buildings and improvements on land not owned 


Improvements to leased property 


That the airlines are far from fin- 
ished in their program of expanding 
and improving their facilities is seen 
in the fact that at midyear they had 
construction in progress totaling $29,- 
559,844. This includes such buildings 
as hangars to house the industry’s 
$154,446,959 worth of airplanes. 


There are a lot of things that go 
along with these airplanes, depreci- 
ated value of which is $104,320,191. 
The airlines have, for example, $43,- 
407,383 worth of engines ($29,040,061 
depreciated value). Flight equipment 
spare parts add up to the staggering 
sum of $57,976,217 ($46,926,729 de- 
preciated). Propellers total $5,750,002 
($2,817,452), aircraft radio $9,609,343 
($5,433,634) and miscellaneous flight 
equipment $947,399 ($690,558). 

And it is also interesting to note 
that $17,185,449 was spent on “im- 
provements to leased flight equip- 
ment,” an amount that has been de- 
preciated to $7,608,281. 


More Expansion Ahead 

With over 15,000,000 passengers ex- 
pected to travel on U. S. domestic, 
feeder and international airlines this 
year, and with the anticipated expan- 
sion of cargo business (plus the pos- 
sibility of domestic air parcel post), 
a further steady growth of the indus- 
try is a certainty. The 527 new air- 
planes now on order will not only 
increase the investment in that cate- 
gory, but will in turn necessitate 
more engines, propellers, spare parts, 
construction, etc. 

What is big business today may 
look small at the end of the next 
decade. 

(Tabulation of total assets and 
selected expenditures for all U. S. 
airlines for first half of 1947 appears 
on next page.) 
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$4,500,000 Loan for WAL 


A $4,500,000 RFC loan to Western 
Air Lines was approved by CAB on 
Sept. 23. The loan will mature in 
three years from date it is made, 
bearing 4% interest per annum. 
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Airline Views Divided 


Over New Fare Hike 


A cleavage of opinion between 
some of the nation’s major air car- 
riers was revealed late last month 
as Northwest Airlines moved to up 
passenger fares and Capital and 
others planned to follow suit, while 
American Airlines was preparing to 
take the lead in “holding the line” 
against any fare increases at this 
time. 

First maneuver was made by 
Northwest on Sept. 10 in a request 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
permission to file a revised tariff on 
less than the statutory 30 days’ 
notice. The revision contemplated 
establishment of a 10% passenger 
fare increase on one-way fares to 
be made concurrently with restora- 
tion of the pre-war 10% discount on 
round trips over NWA’s domestic 
system. 

Capital Airlines officials were quick 
to announce their intention of filing 
similar requests, and Braniff, United 
and others took the matter under 
study but were believed leaning to- 
ward fare increases. 

The CAB turned down Northwest’s 
request for permission to file the fare 
increase on one-day’s notice, but left 
the way open for the airline to file a 


tariff containing the increase and 
discount, with the tariff becoming 
effective in 30 days unless the Board 
suspended it and ordered an in- 
vestigation within that period. 
Northwest immediately began to 
prepare the tariff. An American Air- 
lines spokesman indicated that car- 


. rier had no intention of seeking fare 


increases but, on the contrary, be- 
lieved firmly in “holding the line” at 
present rates. Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air 
Lines, said his company had no plans 
for seeking fare increases, and La- 
Motte T. Cohu, president of TWA, 
said that while his company probably 
would welcome such a move on the 
part of the industry as a whole, it had 
no plans of its own for increasing 
passenger fares. 


Richter Elected Head 
Of TACA Airways 


Paul E. Richter, 25-year air trans- 
port veteran who resigned as execu- 
tive vice president of TWA several 
months ago, returned to active air- 
line management last month when 
he was elected president and chair- 
man of the board of TACA Airways, 
S.A., Panamanian corporation con- 
trolling the lines that make up the 


TACA system in Central and South 
America. 

In taking over administration of 
the TACA Airways system, Richter 
succeeds Jack Thornburg, who con- 
tinues as TACA executive vice presi- 
dent. Richter, who was an important 
factor in development of TWA as a 
worldwide carrier, during the war 
directed the Naval Air Transport 
Service’s operations throughout the 
entire Pacific theater. His wide ex- 
perience in aviation management 
should be extremely useful in run- 
ning the TACA empire. 

New directors elected at the stock 
holders meeting Sept. 15 include 
Samuel J. Solomon, of Washington, 
D. C., former president and board 
chairman of Northeast Airlines and 
now head of Atlantic Airlines; 
Francis H. Inge, Mobile lawyer; Rob- 
ert L. Reed, New York lawyer; and 
G. J. Walsh, TACA treasurer. Re- 
elected to the board were Frederick 
M. Peyser and John D. Warren of 
New York, Lowell Yerex of Buenos 
Aires, and Thornburg. 

Officers, in addition to Richter and 
Thornburg, are Inge, v.p.-general 
counsel; Walsh, v.p.-treasurer; Gil- 
berto Arias, Panama City, secretary; 
Melvin B. Jones, Mobile, Ernesto 
Franco, New York, and Roberto Bi- 
anchi, Guatemala City, assistant sec- 
retaries. 





Selected Airline Expenditures, January-June, 1947 














Passenger Other Aircraft Shop and 
Total Food Passenger Advertising Other Engine Fuel Servicing Employ- Annual 
Company Assets Expense Supplies Space Advertising and Oil Supplies ment Payroll 
All American Aviation ...... $ 2,309,816 none none none $ 2 ¢$ 42,199 $ £5,477 153 $ 516,573 
American Airlines ......... 126,049,708 $1,309,595 $ 339,404 $ 380,091 291,612 3,724,644 319,262 12,257 40,349,052 
American Overseas ........ 26,425,643 137,379 31,129 154,109 23,315 747,260 40,086 3,101 10,382,560 
Braniff Airways" ;.......... 11,713,113 182,339 40,034 49,401 26,633 508,391 52,050 2,119 5,775,020 
Caribbean-Atlantic ......... 421,954 26 293 2,164 1,690 19,178 1,160 115 259,096 
Challenger Airlines* ....... 446,178 none 85 1,698 2,722 11,177 14 124 302,850 
Chicago & Southern ...... 6,465,175 100,181 14,778 4,018 37,946 332,896 18,268 1,488 2,825,634 
Colonial Airlines .......... 3,357,516 12,026 6,145 19,410 12,125 128,863 16,849 517 1,754,146 
Continental Air Lines 2,656,118 40,128 6,930 26,396 15,378 180,444 12,060 660 2,088,327 
Delta Air Lines ........... 9,221,558 141,200 33,352 93,813 24,197 594,006 3,710 2,085 5,212,329 
Eastern Air Lines ......... 40,332,302 577,635 159,449 247,640 280,414 1,951,461 192,886 6,979 21,346,863 
Empire Air Lines .......... 505,662 104 1,367 3,194 2,192 16,641** 2,202 108 350,119 
Plorida Airways ........... 623,340 none 3 2,132 32 15,317 4,249 77 273,659 
Hawalian Airlines .......... 2,004,243 none 2,127 5,062 11,315 81,432 11,452 522 1,636,510 
Inland Air Lines .......... 772,158 19,975 138 5,712 1,462 94,593 1,272 159 536,222 
Mid-Continent Airlines 3,145,890 56,668 12,493 38,187 17,235 245,802 7,506 . 1,061 2,862,280 
Monarch Airlines. .......... 699,044 1,559 923 1,860 1,338 65,990 3,095 196 543,792 
National Airlines .......... 9,658,885 164,704 26,876 62,844 14,9862 612,936 45,077 1,799 4,951,671 
Northeast Airlines ........ 3,661,409 14,930 7,382 13,336 10,819 165,447 15,369 972 2,694,481 
Northwest Airlines ........ 28,244,491 323,235 64,956 143,783 48,302 1,158,526 63,199 3,867 11,479,683 
Pan American Airways 
Latin American Division. . 57,536,490 451,974 372,553 542,608 2,370,743 256,212 7,211 22,123,732 
Atlantic Division ........ 52,217,372 129,780 54,998 197,901 110,342 1,483,270 138,213 3,400 13,282,199 
Pacific Division .......... 28,502,232 156,756 39,811 49.384 33,979 639,773 57,111 3,026 11,252,467 
Alaska Division .......... 11,985,110 80,982 6,454 27,378 14,884 166,352 20,722 493 2,101,516 
Gen. Accounting Office .. 1,023 3,322,655 
Pan American-Grace ...... 13,907,368 62,661 31,575 112,140 33,102 800,537 66,215 not filed not filed 
Pennsylvania-Central ..... 17,939,479 224,279 74,154 166,259 53,017 917,800 64,252 3,553 10,155,778 
Pioneer Air Lines ......... 1,582,244 9,381 1,993 19,980 3,798 68,788 5,604 330 851,020 
Southwest Airways ........ 1,834,890 none 927 14,206 11,191 51,443 7,913 328 920,737 
BUPA doe socspecbescnccoiccce 81,618,449 717,135 270,237 265,143 231,339 3,060,286 314,538 13,518 43,015,752 
United Air Lines .......... 77,640,210 636,289 313,882 301,995 319,731 2,623,930 224,231 11,688 37,483,054 
West Coast Airlines ....... 1,148,938 none 308 2.753 2,265 14,763 1,716 o4 321,130 
Western Air Lines .......... 15,708,926 144,421 32,006 43,814 73,222 419,672 41,298 1,599 4,939,540 
WENN, dcctdenesevacesaue $640,335,911 $5,696,242 $1,947,362 $3,038,411 $1,959,562 $23,301,560 $2,065,008 84,622 $265,910,468 





* Second quarter report only 
** Pirst quarter figure only 
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Rate Feud Nears Climax 





In Battle for Cargo Market 


By KerTH SAUNDERS 


The month of September saw the 
battle between the passenger air- 
lines and the non-certificated air 
cargo carriers approach a climax 
with the filing of new low competi- 
tive freight tariffs by several certif- 
icated airlines and sharp counter- 
attacks upon the same by the Inde- 
pendent Airfreight Association and 
the Air Freight Forwarders Associa- 
tion. 

It was a showdown fight—one in 
which the certificated airlines repre- 
sented by Air Cargo, Inc., were ac- 
cused of attempting to “freeze out” 
such independent cargo lines as Slick 
Airways and the Flying Tiger Line, 
and in which the latter carriers 
claimed to be fighting not only for 
the right to develop air freight busi- 
ness under conditions of free com- 
petition, but for their very survival. 

For Earl F. Slick, president of the 
IAA and head of the largest of the 
all-cargo carriers, told the President’s 
Air Policy Commission last week that 
if the low rates proposed by United, 
American and other large passenger 
airlines were to become effective 
next month, his company would be 
bankrupt by spring. And if this were 
true of the comparatively well-heeled 
Slick Airways, it would be doubly 
true of some of the less affluent in- 
dependents. 

Up to CAB 

As this went to press, it was any- 
one’s guess as to what turn events 
might take. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board might deal the allegedly mor- 
tal blow to the independent cargo 
carriers by allowing the competitive 
tariffs to become effective Oct. 5, as 
scheduled, leaving the independents 
to make the best of it. It could let 
the tariffs become effective and sub- 
sequently institute an investigation, 
during the course of which the eco- 
nomic pressures on the independents 
would become increasingly great. Or 
it could suspend the tariffs and in- 
vestigate the matter. 

Whether the Board would act at 
all and, if so, what its action might 
be, were questions of utmost sig- 
nificance to the air transportation 
industry. A turning point apparently 
was at hand. 

At stake in this fight are many 
millions of dollars in air cargo reve- 
nues. Eighteen trunkline carriers 
‘eported freight and express reve- 
1ues of nearly $9 millions for the 
irst six months of this year, and the 
10nskeds and independents probably 
‘arried a great deal more. This rep- 
resented only a small fraction of 
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total airline revenues for the period, 
however, whereas nearly 80% of the 
total revenues of the nation’s rail- 
roads for the same period came from 
freight. Many transportation experts 
are convinced there is a vast po- 
tential of freight business which air 
carriers have barely begun to tap, 
and that it is only a matter of time 
before air freight revenues will ex- 
ceed air passenger revenues in this 
country. 

The certificated passenger airlines 
made an energetic bid for this busi- 
ness last summer with the filing of 
consolidated air freight tariffs by 
Air Cargo, Inc., on behalf of 19 car- 
riers, These tariffs cut average rates 
25%—from about 26c per ton-mile 
to about 2lc—and offered shippers 
uniform nationwide rates, improved 
routings and an extensive pickup and 
delivery service. The Air Freight 
Forwarder Association called for 
suspension and investigation of these 
tariffs, but CAB elected to allow them 
to become effective Aug. 1, although 
it later began an investigation of 
them. 


Then came the rate war. Some of 
the independents, already operating 
at rates lower than the passenger 






lines, acquired temporary official 
status through the acquisition of 
Letters of Registration and then filed 
even lower tariffs, down in some in- 
stances to 12%c per ton-mile. 

Some of the passenger lines count- 
ered by setting new low rates of 
their own. 

American and United, followed 
shortly by Capital, filed new tariffs 
which slashed another 33 1/3% off 
the Aug. 1 rates, reducing ton-mile 
charges to about 14c on select com- 
modities moving between select 
points, to become effective Oct. 5. 
The AFFA promptly asked CAB to 
suspend and investigate the new 
rates, contending it was inconsistent 
that the airlines should carry freight 
at such low rates while receiving 
45c per ton-mile for carrying mail, 
and insisting that the airlines would 
lose money carrying freight at the 
proposed low rates. 

Allen Dean, president of AFFA, 
declared that the rates were intended 
to destroy the freight forwarders, 
and the IAA complained they were 
intended to have precisely the same 
effect on the independent cargo air- 
lines. 

Earl Slick came forward with an 
offer from IAA members to post 
performance bonds to guarantee that 
they would carry the mail at 18 a 
ton-mile and would expand their 
coverage of the country as quickly 
as new route contracts could be ne- 
gotiated. 


In its formal complaint to the 
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Detachable Fuselage— 


New British-made carge plane in which the freight por- 
tion of the fuselage is detachable and can be con- 


verted into a road trailer has been flown recently by Miles Aircraft Ltd. Top photo shows 
the Miles M.68 with freight container in position, while below the container has been con- 
verted into a road trailer. The cargo section is fitted with removable road wheels and 


a towing bar. 


With the container doubling as a trailer, cargo need be loaded and 


unloaded only once, expediting delivery and reducing costs. The M.68, powered by 


four Blackburn Cirrus Minor engines of 100 hp, has a reported cruising speed of 130 mph. 
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Board, AFFA labeled the rates as 
an attempt by the passenger airlines 
to “ruin and run—to ruin the freight 
airlines and the freight forwarders 
and six months later to run back to 
their present high rates—their losses 
during the raid being borne by the 
United States Treasury and passenger 
revenues.” It accused the passenger 
airlines of attempting to “demoral- 
ize the air freight industry,” and 
asked CAB to find the new rates un- 
lawful and order their cancellation 
or, in the alternative, to prescribe 
lawful rates and charges and rules 
and regulations. 


Other Low Tariffs 


Finally, Air Cargo, Inc., on Sept. 
25 filed with CAB on behalf of 
United, Western, Inland and South- 
west Airways, new tariffs which dif- 
fered from the previous ones in that 
they called for system-wide reduc- 
tions to as low as 12c a ton-mile on 
all classes of commodities. 

American and Capital were ex- 
pected to stick to their plan of re- 
ductions on selected commodities 
over certain routes, but to expand 
the list of commodities and route 
points affected. TWA was expected 
to come up with proposed across- 
the-board reductions lower than pres- 
ent tariffs but higher than United’s 
cut to 12c a ton-mile. Other airlines 
would probably stand pat and watch 
developments. 


WAL Executives Make System 
Survey of Airline Problems 


Ten top executives of Western Air 
Lines are making a 25-day system 
survey trip for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted with the company’s 
field personnel and their ‘problems 
and making on-the-spot studies of 
the public’s interest in air transpor- 
tation, 

Headed by Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
president, the group left Los Angeles 
Sept. 21 and will travel 3,200 miles 
in covering every station on West- 
ern’s system north of L. A. during 
the survey. 

Problems to be studied during the 
survey trip include: customer service 
needs of the air traveling public; 
airports and their related facilities, 
including navigational aids; consoli- 
Cation’ of ground and _passenger- 
handling facilities with other car- 
riers; specific traffic needs of business 
interests; and more effective employ- 
ment of the company’s ground in- 
stallations. } 


Elected to National Board 


Joseph M. Jones, senior partner of 
the New Orleans law firm of Jones, 
Flanders, Waechter and Walker, has 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of National Airlines. 
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Air Freight Issues 
Flare at Hearings 


The battle ketween the sched- 
uled and non-certificated air car- 
riers over the carriage of air 
freight was placed before the 
President’s Air Policy Commission 

- last week when representatives 
of the non-certificated group asked 
the commission to immediately 
interpose its power and influence 
to stop what it termed was a rate 
war. 

These representatives—Earl F. 
Slick, president of the Indepen- 
dent Airfreight Association, and 
head of Slick Airways, Inc., H. 
Struve Hensel, former assistant 
secretary of the Navy and gen- 
eral counsel for the association, 
and Allen Dean, president of the 
Airfreight Forwarders Association 
told the commission that if the 
Civil Aeronautics Board failed to 
suspend new rate tariffs which on 
Oct. 5 would slash some commod- 
ities carried by the scheduled air- 
lines as low as 12c a mile, their 
industry would be ruined. 

Fred M. Glass. president of Air 
Cargo Inc., asserted that the trans- 
portation of proverty by air is the 
recognized resvonsibility of the 
nation’s certificated air carriers 
and is essential to the soundness 
of the nation’s air transport sys- 
tem. 

CAB’s use of its exemption 
power, he said, resulted unneces- 
sarily in the temporary grant oi 
common carrier status to a group 
of operators without apparent 
consideration of requisites made 
mandatory to the development of 
the nation’s air transportation sys- 
tem by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938. 

He urged rejection of all appli- 
cations of the independent freight 
carriers for permanent certificates. 











Forwarders Open New Freight 
Terminal at Wayne Airport 


A new freight terminal operated by 
the Detroit Airfreight Terminal Co., 
a subsidiary of National Airfreight 
Forwarders, Inc., has been opened at 
Wayne Major Airport, which is 18 
miles from Detroit City Hall and 
within the Detroit cartage limits. 

The terminal company, of which 
Allen Dean is president, has 20,000 
square feet of space for freight hand- 
ling and officers, 600 square feet of 
cold storage area, 200 feet of truck 
unloading space on one side, and a 
spacious concrete loading apron on 
the other side. 

Airways Traffic Control is located 


‘at the field, and the CAA operates the 


control tower 24 hours a day. The 
field is open seven days a week for 
freight handling operations. Officers 
of the terminal company, in addition 
to Dean, are: Richard D. Brooks, vice- 
president-general manager; Tom H. 
Bartel, secretary-treasurer. Clifford 
Longley and D. S. Kiskadden are 
directors, along with the three officers. 








Hawaiian Airlines Wins 
Injunction Against Carrier 


What was said to be the first court 
injunction ever issued against the 
operation of a commercial air carrier 
was granted in Honolulu when U. S. 
District Judge J. Frank McLaughlin 
accepted a motion of Hawaiian Air- 
lines asking for a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines from operating a scheduled air 
service in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Pending outcome of a hearing for 
the purpose of deciding whether the 
injunction should be made perma- 
nent, Hawaiian Airlines was required 
to post a bond of $100,000 for com- 
pensation to Trans-Pacific for pos- 
sible loss of business should it be 
determined the temporary injunction 
was granted erroneously. 

The temporary order applied only 
to the scheduled service Trans-Pacific 
was described as operating without a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity from the .Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Judge McLaughlin ruled that 
although Trans-Pacific had filed with 
CAB an application for such a cer- 
tificate, an injured party, in this case 
Hawaiian Airlines, had an option of 
proceeding before the Board by 
formal or informal complaints, or of 
proceeding before the court. 

Because the case may set a pre- 
cedent in aviation law, it was being 
watched with considerable interest 
by airlines on the mainland. 


Court Drops State Airlines 
Case Against Piedmont 


U. S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has dismissed a 
petition for review of CAB’s South- 
eastern States Case decision filed by 
State Airlines, Inc. The court dis- 
missed the case because petitions for 
reconsideration of the decision are 
still pending before CAB itself, and 
court action was considered pre- 
mature. 

Meanwhile, the petition before CAB 
has blocked Piedmont Aviation from 
beginning operation. Piedmont was 
chosen to operate a local route in the 
Southeastern area, with issuance of 
a certificate conditioned on the line’s 
proof of adequate airports. Piedmont 
has offered to show CAB that airports 
are available to fly most of the route, 
but the board announced it would not 
act on the carrier’s motion for issu- 
ance of a certificate until it disposes 
of pending petitions for reconsidera- 
tion. 

Piedmont officials state that con- 
siderable sums have already been 
spent in getting ready for operation 
and are anxious to get the route 
underway. 


Flamingo Becomes Common Carrier 
Flamingo Air Service, Ine. 74 
Trinity Place, New York, is the fourth 
air cargo carrier to receive a letter 
of registration as a common Carrier. 
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Mail Pay, Plane Problems: 





Airlines Outline Needs 
To President's Policy Board 


By Gerarp B. DoBBEN 


With two weeks of public hearings 
behind it during which the scheduled 
airline industry outlined its needs for 
additional mail pay and the non-cer- 
tificated operator and private flyer 
stated their respective cases, the 
President’s Air Policy Commission 
this week began its study of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry as an- 
other step toward finding out what 
must be done to keep this country 
ahead in the field of civil and mili- 
tary aviation. 

Report and recommendations in 
this $100,000 inquiry—first of its kind 
since the Morrow board reported in 
1925—must be on the President’s 
desk by Jan. 1. The Commission is 
organized on an efficient business 
basis and undoubtedly w iii meet this 
deadline. Thomas K. F‘nletter, New 
York attorney, is chairman of the 
commission, with George P. Baker, 
Harvard University transportation 
professor as assistant chairman. 

Cargo Plane Needed 

The great need of the airlines to- 
day was declared to be increased mail 
pay to tide them over the rough 
spots, and specially designed cargo 
transport planes which would help 
build up the cargo business and 
thereby stimulate this source of in- 
come for the airlines. Emory S. Land, 
president of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, told the commission that 
three sizes of cargo planes were 
needed. He listed them as follows: 
20,000 to 30,000 pounds payload; 8,000 
to 12,000 pounds payload and 40,000 
to 50,000 pounds payload. 

Asserting that the development of 
a plane which would provide 20,000 
to 30,000 payload was by far the most 
important of the three projects, Land 
said that designs should be submitted 
to the Air Coordinating Committee, 
with ACC’s decision on design as 
final. Land recommended that the 
funds be obtained from Congress for 
the design, development and con- 
struction of these aircraft. 

Need for a commercial air trans- 
port fleet of 4500-5,000 planes as an 
arm of national defense also was em- 
phasized by Land. He suggested that 
the airlines be permitted to lease 
transport planes out of a military re- 
serve. It was repeatedly emphasized 
that government financing would be 
required in the development of new 
passenger transports. 

C. R. Smith, chairman of the board, 
American Airlines, frowned on leas- 
ing planes from the Army. He said 
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short haul services by one of our ex- 





27 Years Saved 


A traffic survey by Braniff Air- 
ways tells how more than 239,547 
hours of time were saved for the 
airline’s 46,364 passengers during 
July, as compared with various 
means of ground travel they might 
have chosen. Average trip flown 
by each passenger was 365.8 miles 
at average 177 mph, equal to 2 
hours, 7 minutes in the air. At 59 
mph—a high average speed for 
ground transportation—the same 
trip would have required 7 hours, 
18 minutes. Thus each passenger 
on average saved 5 hours, 11 min- 
utes by air—more than 27 years 
in all. 











he would favor the Army furnishing 
the developmental funds for the 
building of these. aircraft but felt the 
airlines should buy the planes direc- 
tly from the manufacturer, through 
the aid of RFC loans if necessary. 
LaMotte T. Cohu, president of TWA, 
said the airlines might lease up to 
10% of their planes from the military 
but not more than that. 

Along with requests for more mail 
pay came a proposal for moratorium 
on new route extensions. Smith said 
CAB policy of granting new routes 
and extensions had led to wasteful 
competition. He urged the commis- 
sion to recommend against further 
extensions. Chairman Finletter in- 
dicated that such a recommendation 
would have to be supported by well 
documented facts and figures and he 
asked the ATA to furnish figures 


which would indicate there was 
wasteful. competition on _ certain 
routes, 


Carleton Putnam, president of Chi- 
cago & Southern, and C. Bedell Mon- 
ro, president of PCA, cautioned 
against a moratorium that might 
mean a freezing of the inequities in 
the present route pattern. Monro said 
a moratorium was tied up with higher 
mail pay. Putnam deplored the pre- 
valent tendency to consider mail pay- 
ments a dole. He termed mail pay a 
“liquidating investment.” The airline 
industry, he said, is paying back the 
government investment faster than 
any other form of transportation in 
history. 

In arguing for higher mail] pay, 
Cohu said it was clear that in setting 
airline rates CAB has not considered 
the premium offered by the consumer 
for the carriage of mail. Consumers, 
Cohu said, are willing to pay $3,050 


Branch indicates that his thinking 


for a ton of air mail carried between 
New York and Los Angeles and the 
same amount for a ton of mail be- 
tween New York and Chicago. The 
carriers, he said, are paid $1,100 for 
transporting the ton of mail to Los 
Angeles and $336, or fraction thereof, 
for carrying the ton of mail to Chi- 
cago. Cohu said the carriers were 
entitled, in mail pay, to a fair share 
of what the users pay. 


Another witness who suvported the 
higher mail pay theory was Gerald 
B. Brophy, a specialist in aviation 
law, who said if the ratio of mail pay 
to total income which prevailed in 
1946 had been maintained, there 
wouldn’t be any loss in 1947. He 
said the ratio of mai] ray to total 
income was 11% in 1946 and is 6% 
today. 

T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff 
Airways, asked the commission to in- 
vestigate what portion of mail pay 
paid to Pan American Airways has 
rone into the building of airports in 
Latin America over which Pan Am 
now exercises exclusive control. 
Braniff urged that if it was found 
that taxpayers’ rather than stockhold- 
ers’ money had gone into building 
these ports, the use of these facilities 
should be placed on equal terms for 
all, 

Over-Expansion Problems 


Over-expansion of the airlines as a 
result of abnormal wartime travel 
demands has led to the economic 
troubles which confront the industry 
today, W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, told the commis- 
sion. He recommended the following 
steps be taken: abandon all consider- 
ation of new route applications until 
present problems are understood and 
solved; realistically examine past de- 
cisions, and eliminate uneconomical 
duplication of services where it ex- 
ists; study the corporate and route 
structures: to determine if consolida- 
tion and mergers may not be a partial 
solution to the problems of some com- 
panies, in contrast to further expan- 
sion and do not allow false propa- 
ganda to bring about the establish- 
ment of new airlines that will only 
increase the overall unsatisfactory 
conditions existing today. 

E. V. Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, told the commis- 
sion CAB should award a few addi- 
tional basic routes and that aside 
from such extensions, the principal 
need is for elimination of ill-con- 
ceived, unnecessary, and wasteful 
routes, and the reallocation or routes 
which have been granted to operators 
not qualified to operate them. 

“If the present regulatory policy 
were such as to discourage ineffici- 
ency and to eliminate and avoid il- 
logical and destructively competitive 
new route authorizations, the air 
transport industry would become 
self-sufficient almost immediately,” 
Rickenbacker declared. 
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CAB Shows Reluctance 
In Approving More Feeders 


By Dante S. Wentz, II 


With a considerable show of re- 
luctance, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
handed out some 1,277 new miles of 
feeder routes in its Great Lakes Area 
Case decision issued Sept. 8. It 
authorized the first experimental pas- 
senger helicopter service to be flown 
by the Yellow Cab Company of 
Cleveland, Inc., in the Cleveland 
area. It added numerous new inter- 
mediate stops to the routes of exist- 
ing trunk airlines. 

Equally important, though, was an 
unmistakeable note of extreme cau- 
tion. which showed up in both the ma- 
jority opinion and in two of four 
dissents filed by Board members. It 
is now.a plain fact that several mem- 
bers want to.go very slowly and care- 
fully in adding further feederlines. 
This bearish trend showed up.in the 
Great Lakes Case in tangible form— 
Ohio got no feederline authorizations 
whatever, and only one new company 
was allowed to enter the field— 
Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp. 
It is expected to crop up again in 
similar refusals to try out more local 
airlines in several area cases still 
pending. 


Helicopters for Passengers 


The helicopter authorization is 
something new in CAB’s history. It 
is its second. decision dealing with 
helicopters, but the first to authorize 
passenger service. Furthermore, the 
Yellow Cab Co. will have to sink or 
swim by its own efforts, because it 
will not receive any mail pay support 
as will Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 
the only other certificated helicopter 
operator. Yellow Cab was certifi- 
cated for. passenger and cargo opera- 
tions between the Cleveland Munici- 
pal Airport and a point in downtown 

“Cleveland, and between the airport 
and Euclid, Ohio, via a stop at Shaker 
Square in one of Cleveland’s resi- 
dential, suburbs. The operation will 
be known as Route 85. Certificate is 
good for three years from the time 
Yellow Cab begins service. 

Only new feeder company created 
by the decision was Roscoe Turner 
Aeronautical Corp. of Indianapolis, 
Ind. Turner was granted approxi- 
mately 674 miles of new local routes 
between Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Cincinnati and between Chicago and 
Louisville, via various intermediate 
stops. He will not receive the actual 
route certificate until he can show 
that airports needed to fly the route 
are available. Certificate will allow 
mail, passenger and cargo operations 
for a three year period. 


Parks Air Transport, Inc., of East 
St. Louis, Ill, was given 603 new 
feeder route miles (a) between Rock- 
ford and East St. Louis, Ill. (b) be- 
tween Galesburg, Ill, and Indian- 
apolis and (c) between Indianapolis 
and East St. Louis, via many inter- 
mediate stops. Like Turner, Parks 
will not receive his three year cer- 
tificate until airport adequacy is 
proved, The new grant is in addi- 
tion to an award of some 1,647 feeder 
route miles authorized for Parks 


‘in CAB’s North Central States De- 


cision (AMERICAN AVIATION, Jan. 15, 
1947). 

Among the trunkline carriers, Chi- 

cago and Southern, Delta, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air and United 
all got new authorizations in the de- 
cision. C&S’ Route 8 was extended 
from Evansville, Ind., to Chicago via 
Terre Haute, Ind. Delta received 
permission to serve Richmond and 
Kokomo, Ind., for three years as 
stops on its Route 54. 
* United’s Route 1 was amended by 
adding Sandusky, Ohio, (for three 
years) and Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
condition that Fort Wayne may not 
be served on flights serving Toledo 
and Detroit. : 


TWA was authorized (1) to ex- 
tend the Indianapolis-Dayton seg- 
ment of its Route 2 to Cleveland, 
with Springfield, Marion and Mans- 
field, Ohio, added as three-year inter- 
mediate stops; (2) to fly non-stop 
between Indianapolis and Cleveland; 
and (3) to include Richmond, Ind., 
Springfield, (between Dayton and 
Columbus), Zanesville (between Co- 
lumbus and Pittsburgh), Fort Wayne, 
Lima, Marion and Mansfield (on the 
Peoria-Chicago-Pittsburgh segment) 
all on a three-year basis. Chicago 
and Cleveland and Fort Wayne and 
Cleveland may not be served on the 
same flight. 

TWA’s Route 58 was also amended 
to create two Dayton-Toledo seg- 
ments, one including for a_ three 
year period the intermediate points 
Lima and Findlay, Ohio, the other 
including Columbus and Marion, 
Ohio, the latter to be served for 
three years, subject to the restric- 
tion that Chicago and Toledo may not 
be served on the same flight unless a 
stop is made at Dayton. 

According to the majority opin- 
ion, “in many instances, the public 
convenience and necessity will be 
better served by including certain 
cities on the routes of existing car- 
riers rather than by creating entirely 
new local service systems.” Putting 
teeth in this policy statement, Board 
said that in the Great Lakes Area 
Case, “the proposals of TWA afford 
an opportunity to experiment with 








. Latest test of Army's new air delivery system from trans- 
Parachute Delivery port planes in flight took place last month at Fort Bragg, 


N. C., where a 4,400-pound 105 mm. howitzer and a |'/o-ton jeep were successfully 


dropped from a Fairchild C-82 Packet. 


Top right, the howitzer gets final check before 


takeoff. Bottom shot caught howitzer just after leaving plane, before canopy ‘chutes 


opened to slow descent. 


Both howitzer and jeep were mounted on wooden platforms 


resting on rollers. 
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short haul services by one of our ex- 
isting trunk-line carriers,” and gave 
TWA the three year stops listed 
above. It added that TWA “will be 
expected to work out a local service 
which will be fully adequate to the 
needs of the area.” 

Vice Chairman Oswald Ryan ob- 
jected to this action, stating that it 
“will have the effect of transforming 
Trans World Airline into a _ local- 
feeder carrier when it operates with- 
in the State of Ohio.” Member 
Clarence M. Young also said the ad- 
dition of three-year stops to TWA’s 
trunk lines could hardly be classified 
as any contribution to the feeder- 
line “experiment.” Ryan and Board 
Member Josh Lee dissented from the 
majority award of a St. Louis-Cleve- 
land route to TWA, stating that ‘this 
route should have been given to 
American Airlines, 

More important with respect to 
CAB’s feederline thinking were dis- 
sents by Members Young and Harl- 
lee Branch. Col. Young’s skeptical 
attitude toward feeders has been a 
matter of record for some time. Now 





Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 2-4—SAE Autumn Aeronautics 
Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 3—Dedication of San Francisco 
Municipal Airport. 

Oct. 3-4—<Arizona 
Conference, Douglas, 
Airmen’s Association. 

Oct, 6-7—New York State Aviation 
Council meeting, Rochester. 

Oct. 9-11l—Air Line Dispatchers As- 
sociation annual convention, Chicago. 

Oct. 24—"Air Day in Texas,” state 
sponsored aviation show, Harlington. 

Oct. 26-28—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 

Nov. 4-7—National Airport Show 
and Institute, Municipal Auditorium, 
Cleveland. Sponsored by Air Foun- 
dation and National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. 

Nov. 6-7—SAE Fuels and Lubricants 
Meeting, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

Nov. 19-22—Fifth Annual National 
Aviation Clinic, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 1-3—SAE Air Transport Meet- 
ing, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


State Aviation 
with Arizona 


International 


Oct. 6-11—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, Rio de Janiero. 

Oct. 7—IATA Traffic Committee, Rio 
de Janiero. 

Oct. 14-18—IATA Third Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting, Petropolis, (Near Rio.) 

Oct. 15-17—Second Annual Air Con- 
ference, sponsored by Aviation Sec- 
tion of Montreal Board of Trade, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 

Oct. 20—Annual Meeting, Air In- 
dustries and Transport Association of 
Canada, Gray Rocks Inn, St. Jovite, 
Quebec. 

Oct. 27—ICAO Meeting on Multi- 
lateral Agreement on Commercial 
Rights, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Oct. 20—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, Petropolis. (Near Rio). 

Nov. 18—ICAO Search and Rescue 
Division, Montreal. 
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Branch indicates that his thinking 
has reached much the same conclu- 
sions. Both men regard further ex- 
tension of the “feeder experiment” 
as probably unnecessary and cer- 
tainly costly. 

Branch dissented from both new 
feeder authorizations, pointing out 
that the local service experiment 
thus far “has involved heavy capital 
losses, a very light traffic, and a 
very substantial cost to the Govern- 
ment in the form of mail subsidy. 
“TI do not intend to approve any new 
experimental feeder routes of this 
type until the results of the three- 
routes which we have already cer- 
tificated are known and can be evalu- 
ated,” Branch said. He reminded 
the Board that if the feeder experi- 
ment fails, “the problem of eliminat- 
ing these routes will be made in- 
creasingly difficult by the greater 
number of services which have been 
established.” 


Branch Opposes Route 
Changes Allowed Pan Am 


Pan American Airways’ certificates 
covering U. S.-South Africa service 
have been modified through exemp- 
tion orders issued by CAB. The ex- 
emptions allow PAA (a) to serve 
Lisbon as in intermediate point be- 
tween the Azores and Dakar on its 
New York-South Africa route for 90 
days, with possible extension if traffic 
demands developed at Lisbon are 
sufficient to justify service there; (b) 
to suspend service on its route be- 
tween New York and Lisbon via San 
Juan, Port of Spain, Belem, Natal, 
and Bolama; (c) to serve Gander 
and/or Shannon in lieu of the Azores 
on flights serving New York and 
Lisbon. Parts (b) and (c) effective 
until June 30, 1948. 

Board Member Harllee Branch dis- 
sented, holding that PAA should fly 
its New York-Johannesburg route as 
certificated. He maintained that al- 
lowing PAA by exemption to con- 
tinue to operate from N. Y. to South 
Africa via the Azores, Lisbon, and 
Dakar “is illegal and contrary to the 
spirit of the (Civil Aeronautics) 
Act,” and that the service is one that 
should be granted under usual new 
route procedures. He refuted a PAA 
claim that the exemption was neces- 
sary because the carrier couldn’t get 
traffic rights to fly the certificated 
South African route, stating that a 
revision of the U. S.-Portugal bi- 
lateral agreement eliminates a Por- 
tuguese requirement that all flights 
touching the Azores shall also stop 
at Lisbon. 

Branch pointed out that the opera- 
tion to Dakar via Lisbon is 1,016 
miles longer than the certificated 
route, bringing greater costs to the 
government through mail payments. 


CAB Briefs 


Delta Air Lines has applied for an in- 
creased rate of mail pay for period start- 
ing Sept. 1. Application contains a 
formula, based on 60c per ton mile 
coupled with fixed poundages and vary- 
ing load factors, which Delta says would 
permit it to earn a return of 0 to 12% 
on investment. It asked that CAB either 
adopt its formula or invent one that 
will yield similar results. 

- . * . 

The Curacao, N.W.I.-Miami foreign air 
carrier permit held by Royal Dutch Air- 
lines has been reissued by CAB to re- 
flect a change in designation from Royal 
Dutch Air Lines (KLM) to K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines. 


* * > . 


Application to add 571 new route 
miles to Route 77 in Washington and 
Oregon has been filed by West Coast 

















Airlines. Company proposes two new 
segments: (1) Seattle to Spokane via 
Yakima, Ellensburg, Wenatchee, and 


Ephrata-Moses Lake; (2) Portland to 
Walla Walla via the Dalles, Yakima, and 
Richland-Hanford-Kennewick-Pasco. 


> > > . 


Delta Air Lines has applied for per- 
mission to serve St. Petersburg-Clear- 
water, Fla., on its Route 54 between 
Chicago and Miami. The two cities would 
be served through Pinellas County Air- 
port. 


Calendar 


Oct. 7—Hearing on applications proposing 
additional service in Florida. (Docket 1668 
et al.) Postponed from Aug. 12. Examiner 
F. Merritt Ruhlen. Tentative. 

Oct. 20—Hearing on applications propos- 
ing additional service in the California- 
Nevada Area. (Docket 2019 et al.) Las 
Vegas, Nev. Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Oct. 20—Hearing on Pan American Alr- 
ways’ Latin American Routes Consolidation 
Case. (Docket 2811). Examiner Ralph L. 
Wiser. 

Oct. 20—Hearing on applications of Re- 
sort Airlines, Inc., et al., for authority to 
operate scheduled Air Tours or “Sky 
Crutises.” (Docket 2377 et al.) Examiner 
James 8S. Keith. 

Nov. 3—Hearing on applications for Bos- 
ton-Bermuda Service. (Docket 1650 et al.) 
Boston, Mass. Examiner William F. Cusick. 

Nov. 15—Hearing on the board's Investi- 
gation of the Consolidated Air Freight 
Tariff. (Docket 2719). Examiner Herbert 
K. Bryan. 

Nov. 24—Hearing on Mid-Continent Alr- 
lines’ Route 26 Amendment Case. (Docket 
1956). Tentative. Postponed from Gept. 29. 

Dec. 8—Hearing on Mid-Continent Alr- 
lines’ proposed Minot-Regina extension. 
(Docket 628). Postponed at MCA's request 
from Sept. 8. 


Actions 


Sept. 8—Decision in the Great Lakes Area 
Case issued by Board. (Docket 535 et al.) 

Sept. 11—Order modifying accounting pro- 
cedures attached by CAB as a condition of 
its approval of the sale of Western Air 
Lines’ Route 68 (Denver-Los Angeles) to 
United Air Lines. (Docket 2839). 

Sept. 12—Exemption order modifying Pan 
American Airways’ African route certifi- 
cates issued by CAB. (Docket 2919). 
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American Carriers Capture 


74% U.S. to Europe Traffic 


For the first eight months of 1947, 
the three American trans-Atlantic 
air carriers flew 75% of all eastbound 
flights and carried 74% of all east- 
bound passengers from the U. S. to 
Europe, according to a tabulation of 
statistics from three American and 
four European airlines. 

In April of this year the CAB re- 
ported that for the year 1946, Amer- 
ican carriers performed 81% of all 
trans-Atlantic trips and carried 83.3% 
of all of the passengers. But the 
CAB report embraced complete traf- 
fic in both directions across the Atlan- 
tic and also included flights by the 
Belgian airline, SaBeNA, which is not 
included in the current 8-month sur- 
vey. The Belgian line began regular 
flights just recently. 

Another reason why the 8-month 
tabulation is not directly comparable 
to last year’s CAB report is that 
American planes have more seats 
available and with westbound planes 
of all carriers filled to capacity, the 
over-all percentage carried by U. S. 
carriers might well run above the 
74% shown for eastbound only. 

But the current tabulation is re- 
vealing in various other ways. For 
example, American Overseas Airlines 
led all other carriers for the first 
eight months in the number of flights 
and the number of passengers carried 
from the U. S. to Europe. But Pan 
American Airways leads all carriers 
in cargo carried, and Trans-World 





Eastbound Trans-Atlantic Traffic 
August, 1947 


(Seven carriers only, departures from U. S., 
four weeks, Aug. 3-30) 

















No. of 

No.of Pas- Cargo Mail 

Trips sengers in Lbs. in Lbs. 
BOA  cccccces 96 1,774 53,914 73,855 
Pan Am ..... 85 1,414 79,899 38,036 
ere 74 1,903 25,213 64,611 
ss 28 340 25,510 8,365 
Re 23 453 17,109 6,874 
Air France .. 20 442 11,798 None 
SEE . ceseeees 18 367 26,210 1,047 

TOTALS 344 6,693 239,653 


192,788 





Airlines leads the list for mail car- 
ried. 

Among the foreign carriers, British 
Overseas Airways led the field with 
passengers carried, but Scandinavian 
Airlines System headed the foreign 
list with cargo and mail. 

TWA has the highest average pas- 
senger load among the U. S. carriers, 
while Air France leads all seven 
carriers with an average of 29 pas- 
sengers per trip. 

For August, when eastbound load 
factors were beginning to drop sharp- 
ly, TWA and KLM were holding up 
better than the c .ers. There was 
an indication, also, that the boom 
cargo business had fallen off sharply, 
with only KLM and Pan American 





Eastbound Trans-Atlantic Traffic—8 Months to 
Aug. 30, 1947 


(Seven carriers only, departures from U. S.) 








Average Per Trip 























No.of No.of Cargo Mail 
Trips Passengers Lbs. Lbs. Pass. Cargo Mail 
American Overseas 676 13,897 479,010 531,625 20% 708 783 
Pan American ; 542 11,756 637,783 333,650 21% «1,176 678 
Trans-World ................ 459 12,919 284,024 542,002 28 618 1,180 
Total U. S. 1,677 38,572 1,400,817 1,407,277 70 2,502 2,644 
Scandinavian ............ 185 3,372 255,101 88,412 18 1,378 477 
British Overseas ....... 164 4,021 160,552 61,219 24% 978 373 
Air France 114 3,295 120,280 None 29 1,055 None 
KLM Royal Dutch 114 2,994 158,842 24,925 26 1,393 213 
Total Foreign 577 13,682 694,775 174,556 97%, 4,804 1,068 
Total 7 Carriers 2,254 52,254 2,095,592 1,581,833 167% 17,306 3,712 
Percent of Total by 
U. §S. Carriers ... 15% 74% 67% 89% 





Important Note: In addition to the above, the following all-cargo flights were made 


from the U. S. as follows: 


Pan American 16; TWA 26; Scandinavian 9; KLM 3. 


These materially increased cargo figures shown in table and on some TWA all- 


cargo flights mail was carried. 
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continuing to carry substantial 
amounts. 
In general the 8-month report 


showed that the foreign airlines were 
beginning to capture more of their 
share of trans-Atlantic business, as 
was to be expected as they went into 
full operation, but that the American 
carriers maintained the dominating 
position they occupied in 1946. 


‘Tramp’ Air Services Formed 
For British Commonwealth 


A merger of two large companies 
which will‘result in “tramp” freight 
and passenger service being offered 


throughout the British Common- 
wealth has been announced in 
London. 


London Aero Motor Services, Ltd., 
Stansted Airport, Essex, one of the 
largest air freight carriers in Europe, 
and Sky Taxis, Ltd. holding com- 
pany of Alpha Airways of South 
Africa, have merged and three op- 
erating concerns will be established: 
LAMS (England), LAMS (Austra- 
lia), and LAMS (Africa). The lines 
will use converted Handley Page 
Halifax bombers for freight, basing 
an equal number in England, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, and will 
keep 10 in reserve to shift where 
needed most. 


Irish Airline Gets Connies 


Lockheed Aircraft has delivered 
three Model L-749 Constellations to 
the Irish airline, Aerlinte Eireann. 
The three are first of a fleet of five. 
All will be equipped for sleeper 
service. Capt. J. C. Kelly-Rogers 
said the first will be put in service 
on the Dublin-London run, with op- 
erations soon to be extended to 
Stockholm, Rome, and Madrid. Serv- 
ice between Shannon and New York- 
Boston will be opened in the spring. 


Year of Scandinavian Teamwork 


The first year of Scandinavian 
teamwork in the air is described in 
an illustrated booklet, “One Year,” 
being distributed by the Scandinav- 
ian Airlines System. SAS was 
founded one year ago by Danish Air 
Lines (DDL), Norwegian Air Lines 
(DNL), and Swedish Intercontinent- 
al Airlines (SILA), the inauguration 
flight to New York coming Sept. 17, 
1946. 


ICAO Approves Weather Codes 


A “family of codes” for supplying 
weather data for international air 
services has been approved by the 
meteorological division of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
which recently concluded a two-day 
session in Montreal. The codes are 
designed to ensure uniformity in 
weather reporting standards in all 
procedures in all parts of the world. 
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Far Above Arctic Circle: 





DNL’s Scenic Wonders Offer 
Tough Operating Problems 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 


After flying this past summer over 
all of the domestic routes of DNL, 
Norwegian Air Lines, it was easy to 
come to two general conclusions, One 
is that DNL has a unique seasonal op- 
erating, maintenance and equipment 
problem, certainly one of the toughest 
in the world. The other is that DNL 
can offer, for three short summer 
months, one of the finest scenic at- 
tractions for tourists that anyone 
could dream about. 

DNL has one distinction about 
which no other airline in the world 
can boast. It operates during the 
summer the most northerly scheduled 
airline on the globe, far above the 
Arctic Circle in the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. DNL goes as close to the 
North Pole as one can go on sched- 
uled flights and it’s one of the few 
senuinely thrilling experiences in air 
transportation today. It is, and will 
remain for a long time, an experience 
which relatively few people can en- 
joy, but it’s available for the price 
of the air ticket. 

In an area where air transport is a 
vital necessity for communications, 
the airline is, for all the scenic at- 
tractions, a management’s nightmare, 
i.e., if the management wants to op- 
erate in the black. For three or four 
summer months there is more busi- 
ness than can be handled. Then the 
rugged winter moves in, with its al- 
most total darkness in the far north 
during a few months, and operations 
are closed down tight. 

Added to this strictly seasonal 
factor is the virtual absence of air- 
fields and the inability to build air- 
fields. Wherever there happens to be 
enough level ground to build a land- 
ing field, the area is usually isolated 
from the coastal population. Hence 
seaplanes or flying boats are neces- 





He Made It 


One of the top trans-Atlantic 
air stories of 1947 is that of an 
American, about 85 years of age, 
whose life ambition has been to 
see the Midnight Sun. He flew 
to Oslo, made direct connection 
with Norwegian Air Lines and 
flew north above the Arctic Circle 
to Tromso, arriving there late in 
the day. Scorning a hotel reser- 
vation, he stayed up all night, 
watched the sun all night long, 
boarded the Oslo-bound plane in 
the morning, connected with SAS 
and returned to New York. It 
was a 10,000-mile trip for a one- 
night stand. The DNL staff at 
Tromso said he was the happiest 
passenger of the year. 





sary. Yet the main sea base at Oslo 
is frozen over in mid-winter. Added 
to this complication is the fact that 
DNL’s routes to the Continent must 
utilize landplanes. Mountainous ter- 
rain among the most beautiful in the 
world, but with the most changeable 
weather conditions one can find any- 
where, is another item to contend 
with. 

I’ve flown over a lot of the world 
in the past few years, and I've flown 
with many airlines (nine during the 
past summer) on the various contin- 
ents, but no airline has been so gen- 
uinely fascinating as DNL. One 
reason is the challenge it presents 
from an operating and economic point 
of view. The other is the territory 
it serves, the fiords, the glaciers, the 
wild and awesome Arctic country, the 
fantastically beautiful agricultural 
valleys of central and southern Nor- 
way, the Midnight Sun and all the 
other features which make Norway 
a vacationist’s paradise. And per- 





haps, too, I was influenced by the 


iad 





tremendously warm hospitality and 
reception accorded to me by the Nor- 
wegian aviation people, a reception 
which had no limits in courtesies and 
attention. 


Not Old Airline 


Det Norske Luftfartselskap A/S 
(DNL) is not one of Europe’s oldest 
airlines, although the original com- 
pany was founded in 1919 and helped 
organize the original IATA. It wasn’t 
until 1935 that there was regular air 
service in Norway, but the postwar 
company, built on the remains of the 
old after the German occupation, was 
established July 2, 1946, and began 
operating in September. It has a 20- 
year concession to operate all domes- 
tic and international routes. It has 
several thousand miles of domestic 
routes, it operates to most European 
capitals, and it is a partner in Scandi- 
navian Airlines System for services 
to North and South America. 

One of the great delights of air 
travel is the quick transition from 
one clime to another, from one civil- 
ization to another, and from one lan- 
guage to another: The two-stop over- 
night hop from hot, humid New York 
to the clear, non-humid, attractive 
Norwegian capital of Oslo, was no 
exception. Norwegian immigration 
and customs are efficient and very 
gracious to American visitors. From 
sticky mid-town New York to a res- 
taurant on Oslo’s fiord with its count- 
less sailboats, was a pleasant dream. 

For three weeks Per Backe, co- 
president of DNL, showed Norway to 
me by automobile, boat and airplane. 
I had been as far north as Narvik 
above the Arctic Circle in earlier 
years, but I never appreciated the 
enormous tourist potential of the 
country as I did this year. It is a 
potential in which DNL can capital- 
ize, because one must see Norway by 
boat, car and air, and the airplane 
is the key for a combination tour. 
The adjectives one can use on that 
scenery! But one can’t stay in Oslo 
to see it, it must be sought out and 
it comes in series of surprising and 
spectacular sequences, 


One of the highlights in central 
Norway is the town of Lillehamar 
which has- built up an open-air 
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museum of typical farms and build- 
ings of that area, maintaining them 
in their original condition. I was 
singularly honored to be accorded a 
typical Norwegian dinner in a cen- 
turies-old farm building and it was a 
festive occasion worth the whole trip. 
During the winter DNL flies skiers 
to Lillehamar and lands the DC-3’s 
on the frozen lake. 

Accompanied by Per Backe, we flew 
from Oslo to Stavanger in a DC-3, 
then in a Junkers 52 on floats to 
Bergen, and then on a British 37- 
passenger Sandringham fiving boat 
(a converted Sunderland) from Ber- 
gen to Oslo to Trondheim and on up 
above the Arctic Circle to Harstad 
and Tromso. It’s well over a thou- 
sand miles on the Sandringham from 
Bergen to Tromso, at which point one 
connects with the thrice-weekly JU- 
52 on floats (during summer only) 
for the Far North trip to Hammer- 
fest, Vadso and Kirkenes. 

The low-flying, slow 13-passenger 
JU-52, while noisey and not very 
comfortable, is an ideal way to see 
the north country. It’s awesome and 
magnificent, that Arctic area, but the 
weather is constantly changing and 
sometimes fierce. The passenger is 
lucky who has perfect weather and it 
is rare when one flies from Tromso 
to Kirkenes without encountering 
squalls. At night in the summer it 
is light all night long and for vary- 
ing periods depending on where you 
are, the sun never sets. 


Senseless Destruction 


Above Tromso the Germans de- 
stroyed almost every town and com- 
munity and hundreds upon hundreds 
of farms in a scorched earth policy 
when the Russians moved westward 
after them. It was a senseless and 
tragic policy. The United States has 
never been aware of the tremendous 
and widespread devastation caused by 
the Germans. The world’s most 
northerly town, Hammerfest, was de- 
stroyed but is rebuilt now with tem- 
porary wooden structures. 

DNL’s scheduled route goes east 
from Hammerfest to Vadso, and then 
15 minutes across a fiord to Kirkenes, 
which is three miles from the new 
Russian border. DNL’s pilots have to 
be careful not to pass over Russian 
territory in circling for a landing, for 
the Russians would doubtless hesitate 
about five seconds to shoot the plane 
down. 

But it was my good fortune to be 
among the few people of the world 
to have flown around, and in full 
view of, the North Cape, northern- 
most point of Europe. It is north of 
the most northern point of Alaska 
and is a huge rock rising a thousand 
feet out of the water. Much of the 
time it’s shrouded with squalls, mists 
or snows or just plain gale-force rain. 
On the day Capt. Arnt Hviden flew us 
around the Cape (very few DNL 
flights have ever gone that way), the 
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view was clear and the nearby fiords 
leading into the Arctic Ocean were 
among the most fascinating of the 
trip. Look on any globe and you'll 
see how far north the northern tip 
of Norway is. It’s about 1500 miles 
from the Pole, but even so! 

The Tromso-Kirkenes JU-52 run is 
strictly contact. There’s a homing 
station at Tromso, but nothing to the 
north. Few flights have to be can- 
celed, but you never feel too unsafe 
on floats because there are plenty of 
protected places to make a landing 
and because the old Junkers can skim 
along at low altitude. The dangerous 
flying is above a thousand feet in 
those scuds, fogs and low-hanging 
clouds which come and go with ra- 
pidity in that area. On our trip we 
passed at low altitude over big herds 
of reindeer in the far north and it’s 


formations. The Sandringham is too 
big and cumbersome for the low-alti- 
tude, short-haul service which DNL 
needs to have. It’s an excellent fiy- 
ing boat for long-range operations, 
but a fleet of JU-52’s on floats with 
numerous schedules a day would 
suit the Norwegian coast better. A 
heavy flying boat needs altitude 
maneuverability and range. The 
JU-52 can skim through the inside 
passages, keep low, and can’t get into 
much trouble. But the JU-52 eats 
up a lot of fuel and ‘is an obsolete 
type. What DNL needs is a medium- 
size transport on floats. It hopes the 
Northrop Pioneer will be built as 
this plane may be the answer. 
Another objection to the big flying 
boat is its limited year-round use- 
fulness. It can be used only four 


months of the year to the north, and 





a rare trip when you don’t see lots 
of these animals which are “owned” 
by the nomadic Laplanders. 

Tromso, the northern terminal of 
the Sandringham flying boat service, 
is the last “civilized” outpost. The 
town has about three blocks of paved 
street and a Grand Hotel that is 
grand in name only although a very 
modern annex will be open next 
summer for the tourist trade. 

DNL had bad luck in August when 
one of its three 30-ton flying boats 
crashed into a mountain with crew 
and passengers lost. The Sandring- 
hams had just gone into service June 
2 and were to go out of service for 
the season on Sept. 15. Each boat 
was equipped with a radarscope, but 
my own observation is that this 
equipment is not sufficient for the 
quick maneuvering needed on this 
rocky, irregular coastline. A Hughes 
instrument might well have avoided 
the accident. 

It is tough operating country with 
its countless islands of varying alti- 
tudes, the sharp cliffs, the mountains 
to one side, and low-lying cloud 


The Sandringham flying boat is too cumbersome for low-altitude, short-haul service. 





its southern base in Oslo is frozen 
over in mid-winter. DNL either has 
to keep its boats idle for eight months 
or to operate or lease them in the 
south, perhaps the Mediterranean. 
Leasing or changing operations so 
radically is a make-shift policy, not 
a good permanent set-up. 

DNL’s big problem is how to carry 
the terrific traffic in summer and 
utilize the airplane fleet in the winter 
when weather prohibits operations in 
the north. To install sufficient air- 
way and instrument aids in the north 
is not economically feasible for a 
small country and even then it is 
doubtful if regularity could be as- 
sured along the north coast. Air- 
planes smaller than the Sandring- 
hams might be shifted to other routes. 

Another flying boat obstacle is the 
ground cost. Only at Oslo does the 
boat pull up to a dock. Launches 
are necessary at all other eight stops 
and very often a launch has to make 
from two to four trips. This adds on 
hours to the Stavanger-Tromso one- 
day flight, for this route serves small 
communities and is really a local 
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operation. It’s like having the Santa 
Fe Chief stop every fifty miles, or 
the Queen Mary stopping at Boston, 
Halifax and Iceland on the way to 
Southampton. The Sandringham 
service is picturesque; it is not the 
most sensible for operating and the 
balance sheet. But then, DNL says, 
what else is there to use for equip- 
ment? It’s a good question at this 
point. 

DNL’s fleet now consists of two 
Sandringhams, four JU-52’s on floats, 
and 11 DC-3’s. It also operates one 
DC-3 freighter and operates on be- 
half of the Olsen Steamship line three 
Olsen C-47’s for cargo. As its con- 
tribution to Scandinavian Airlines 
System of which it is a partner, it 
owns two DC-4’s, and has two DC-6’s 
and one Boeing Stratocruiser on 
order. 

Management of the company is in 
the hands of two presidents, Bernt 
Balchen and Per Backe, while the 
board of directors takes more than 
the normal interest in the active af- 
fairs of the compariy. Board chair- 
man is the smart, irrepressible and 
transportation-minded Thomas Falck, 
Jr. (owner of, among other things, 
the famous Stella Polaris). Balchen 
is a hero in both Norway, his land 
of birth, and the U. S., his adopted 
land. The first man to fly over the 
South Pole, the third to fly the At- 
lantic, and a distinguished airman in 
many other respects, he handles op- 
erations and maintenance. He was 
with the prewar DNL company. 
Backe, a lawyer with a keen and 
alert mind, a newcomer to aviation 
since the war, has been learing fast, 
handles traffic, administration, ac- 
counting, IATA, and legal work. 


Creditable Progress 


DNL’s maintenance and overhaul 
base at Forebu Airport, Oslo, is tak- 
ing shape as an excellent shop. Con- 
sidering that the Germans left noth- 
ing of Norwegian aviation, the prog- 
ress since last year has been very 
creditable. DNL would~ probably 
like to build its permanent base at 
the international airport of Garder- 
moen, north of Oslo, which the Ger- 
mans expanded. But its seaplane 
fleet presents a real problem. Hence 
it will erect engine overhaul at Sola 
Airport, Stavanger, which is a good 
alternate for trans-Atlantic service. 
The Norwegians want to make Sola 
Airport the SAS terminal for Scan- 
dinavia, but this is impractical and 
trans-Atlantic passengers won’t want 
to land there and take DC-3’s to their 
destinations. But Sola has important 
military values which will justify 
its development and expansion. 

For the first six months of 1947, 
DNL performed 2,494 flights, flew 
1,228,078 miles, carried 38,944 reve- 
Nue passengers, averaged 65% load 
factor in weight, and performed 
151,807 ton miles of freight and 62,047 
ton miles of mail. 
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Vital Issues Confront IATA 
At Rio Meetings This Month 


The International Air Transport 
Association conferences to be held in 
Rio de Janeiro, beginning next week, 
may well be the turning point in in- 
ternational air commerce, in the opin- 
ion of informed observers who will 
attend the sessions as representatives 
of U. S. international air carriers. 


According to these observers, inter- 
national air travel is attaining pro- 
portions which make it essential that 
the airlines of all countries and con- 
tinents work in close cooperation 
with one another to facilitate and 
expedite such travel. And the Rio 
conferences will afford the best op- 
portunity to date for achieving this 
goal, 

Good progress has been made since 
IATA was organized in Havana two 
and one-half years ago, but it is ad- 
mitted there still are many “loose 
ends” which need to be tied down, 
and it is with the hope of accomplish- 
ing this that some 200 representatives 
of the 70 airline members of IATA 
will sit down in Rio for two weeks 
of conferences. 


Opens Oct. 6 


The Rio affair will open Oct. 6 
with a meeting of the IATA execu- 
tive committee, and the traffic com- 
mittee will convene the next day. 
The third annual General Assembly 
will open a week later at Petropolis, 
just outside the Brazilian capital. 

On the agenda are many items of 
business, chiefly the adjustment of 
differences between present practices 
and procedures of the various IATA 
Conferences. Most of these differ- 
ences are not serious, but they do 
tend to complicate the operational 
and accounting problems of interna- 
tional carriers and to make more dif- 
ficult the lot of the international air 
traveler. 

Matters on which agreement will 
be sought at Rio de Janeiro will in- 
clude: agency commissions and in- 
terline commissions, conditions of 
carriage (such as free baggage allow- 
ances), fares, uniformity with regard 
to the serving of drinks in flight, the 
question of whether airlines shall 
continue to serve meals without 
charge, and the simplification and 
unification of documents. 

For instance, in the matter of com- 
missions paid to one airline on busi- 
ness turned over to it by another air- 
line, it is thought generally in Europe 
that this is a worthwhile practice, 
while it is more or less frowned upon 
in this country because of the addi- 
tional bookkeeping involved and for 
other reasons. Chief advantage of 
the interline commissions accrues, of 
course, to the smaller ‘carriers, be- 
cause they naturally have more op- 


portunity of diverting traffic to large 
carriers than the latter have of re- 
ciprocating. It would be helpful, 
however, if one practice or the other 
were to be adopted by all inter- 
national carriers, 

With regard to travel agents’ com- 
missions, current practice in this 
country is to pay 74%, while in near- 
ly every other country the fee is 5%, 
and there is strong sentiment that this 
country should join in to make the 
5% fee standard all over the world. 
This is another point on which uni- 
formity is needed and will be sought 
at Rio. 

To charge or not to charge is the 
question as regards meals on plane- 
board. U. S. carriers generally feel 
that all meals should be served with- 
out charge, regardless of the route 
on which served. Some European 
carriers think meals served on domes- 
tic routes should be paid for by pas- 
sengers, and that meals on long inter- 
national flights should be free. 

How much baggage should a pas- 
senger be allowed to carry free? This 
is another matter in which practices 
differ at present but should certainly 
be standardized. Best likelihood is 
that the IATA conferees at Rio may 
agree to a graduated baggage allow- 
ance scale, whereby the amount of 
free poundage would increase with 
the length of the flight. 


Uniformity Needed 


The preceding points indicate there 
are numerous elements on which 
standardization and uniformity are 
needed if international air travel, and 
particularly round-the-world travel, 
is to be facilitated, and if interna- 
tional airline operations are to be 
simplified. There is good reason, 
though, to hope that the meetings at 
Rio will be productive of better re- 
sults than any previous IATA ses- 
sions. 

This is because the nine former 
area Conferences (North Atlantic, 
European, African, Middle Eastern, 
etc.) have now been reduced to just 
three large Conferences—North and 
South America, Europe and Africa, 
and Asia and Australia—and the Rio 
meeting will mark the first sessions 
held under this streamlined setup 
and also will mark the first joint 
meeting of all the Conferences, 

IATA is now in its third year, and 
its organizational problems largely 
are solved. Its composition has been 
simplified. Its problems are more 
clearly delineated and better under- 
stood than ever before. IATA has an 
excellent chance to come out of the 
Rio meetings with a record of worth- 
while accomplishment. 
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Administrative: 





A, Jackson Kelly, 10-year veteran with 
Pan American Airways, has been ap- 
pointed regional director for the United 
Kingdom and Europe, assuming the com- 
bined duties of district manager for 
Western Europe and regional manager 
for the United Kingdom. The latter 
post has been held by Tolbert A. Rice, 
who is returning to the U. S. to take 
over a new assignment at La Guardia 
Field headquarters. Kelly has been 
PAA district manager with offices in 
Paris since 1945. 


Thomas M. Murphy has been designated 
director of governmental affairs of 
Western Air Lines. He joined WAL in 
1939 as a traffic representative, and has 
served as executive assistant on the 
line’s staff since January, 1946. 


G. G. (Jerry) Brooder, 16-year air trans- 
portation veteran, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Inland Division of 
Western Air Lines with headquarters in 
Denver. He had served as assistant to 
the president since May, 1946. Brooder 
was one of the organizers of Wyoming 
Air Service, founded in May, 1930, and 
which became Inland Air Lines in 1937. 


D. P. Renda, who joined Western Air 
Lines as an administrative assistant in 
1946, has been elected assistant secre- 
tary, succeeding R. K. Light, who re- 
signed to enter private law practice. In 
the past, Renda’s duties have been con- 
fined primarily to negotiation of airport 
agreements, leases and contracts. In 
addition to these duties, he will now as- 
sume a more active role in WAL’s cor- 
porate affairs. 


Joseph D. Ryle has been appointed 
European director of public relations for 
American Overseas. Airlines. Ryle, 
formerly eastern regional director of 
public relations for American Airlines, 
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Porter Norris 


will make his headquarters in London. 
He succeeds W. Holden White, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 


William D. Carter, formerly with the 
Associated Press, has keen appointed 
public relations manager for Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways. 


David E. Nopper, formerly director of 
American Airlines’ Washington public 
relations division, has been appointed 
news editor for the company. He has 
been acting news editor since April. 


Traffic and Sales: 





Porter Norris, 14-year veteran with Pan 
American Airways who has served 1s 
district sales manager in Miami for the 
past year and a half, has been named 
traffic manager for PAA’s Latin Ameri- 
can Division. He succeeds John E. Muhl- 
feld, previously named general sales 
manager for the entire PAA system. 
Norris has served in a wide variety of 
traffic and sales posts since joining PAA 
in 1933 as traffic representative in Miami. 


Francis D. Miller has been named to 
head American Airlines’ sales division, 
under which the former passenger and 
cargo sales divisions are now consoli- 
dated. He joined AA in 1945 and was 
appointed director of cargo sales in June, 
1946. Miller will have as executive as- 
sistants Frank Beach for cargo sales, 
and Wilfred Carr for passenger sales. 
Beach was formerly administrative as- 
sistant in the cargo sales division, and 
Carr was sales manager at Baltimore. 


Joseph D. Boylan, former assistant direc- 
tor of cargo sales, has been appointed 
manager of American Airlines’ new 
domestic cargo sales branch; Robert W. 
Helliesen, former New England regional 
manager of cargo sales, was named head 
of AA’s new special projects branch, and 
Donald Urquhardt, former assistant to 
the director of passenger sales, becomes 
supervisor of the new international pas- 
senger sales section. 






George T. Cussen, recently traffic mana- 
ger of Arizona Airways and formerly 
general traffic manager of TACA, has 
been appointed general traffic manager 
for the Flying Tiger Line. 


Roy Backman, who joined Western Air 
Lines in 1943 as traffic representative 
in Los Angeles, has been named gen- 
eral traffic and sales manager. He was 
serving as general sales manager with 
headquarters in Los Angeles at time of 
his promotion. 


Louis F. Czufin, former assistant: to the 
advertising manager of Pan American 
Airways, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways. 


Operations-Maintenance: 





Otis F. Bryan, for the past year v.p.- 
general manager of TWA’s International 
Division, has been appointed to newly- 
created post of v.p. operations-interna- 
tional. Elimination of the old post of 
general manager-International Division 
is in line with pldcing TWA’s organiza- 
tion on a “straight line” basis. Bryan 
will be headquartered at Wilmington, 
Del. 


Charles W. France, in charge of main- 
tenance and engineering for Eastern Air 
Lines at Miami, has resigned because of 
ill health. He had held the post since 
March, 1946. France was with EAL as 
operations manager from 1934 to 1936, 
leaving to go with Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
then returning. 


Joseph H. Brock, purchasing agent for 
Eastern Air Lines for the past 12 years, 
has been appointed director of indus- 
trial and personnel relations with head- 
quarters in Miami. He joined EAL. in 
January, 1931, as a cost accountant in 
its operations and maintenance base at 
Atlanta. 


Roger Q. Williams has joined Trans- 
Ocean Air Lines as director of training 
with headquarters at Oakland Municipal 
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Airport. An aviation pioneer, Williams 
headed the old Curtiss Flying School 
and founded the Roger Q. Williams 
School of Aeronautics in 1940. 


Henry W. Bierds, assistant general mana- 
ger and director of operations-mainte- 
nance for Alaska Airlines, has been ap- 
pointed vice president. 


C. N. Irby, Delta Air Lines’ chief agent, 
Knoxville, has been promoted to station 
manager at Lexington. He joined Delta 
in 1941. Dale Harper, station manager 
at Lexington, has been transferred to 
managership of the Shreveport station. 


Dean Brown, Shreveport station mana- 
ger who has been with Delta since 1949, 
has been shifted to take care of the 
Jacksonville station. Transferring from 
Jacksonville to larger station of Atlanta 
is Station Manager J. H. Brown, who 
succeeds W. A. Smith, now on leave of 
absence. 


L. A. Sauter, former director of stores 
for American Airlines, has been ap- 
pointed director of surplus sales, a 
newly-created division of the materials 
department which will handle sales of 
surplus and obsolete equipment. James 
T. Lynch, former assistant to the opera- 
tions manager, succeeds Sauter as direc- 
tor of stores. 


Capt. W. J. Spangler has been tempo- 
rarily appointed check pilot for the 
Memphis, Houston, and Detroit pilot 
bases of Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. He will assist in the DC-3 ILS 
training program to be initiated at the 
Memphis base. 


Frank Gibbs, formerly chief agent in 
charge of ticket counter control for 
Eastern Air Lines in Atlanta, has been 
appointed station manager in Pensacola. 
Gibbs joined EAL as a flight attendant 
in July, 1937. 


Miss Margaret Watson, divisional chief 
stewardess for National Airlines at Jack- 
sonville since January, 1946, has been 
appointed chief stewardess, succeeding 
Miss Marion Pou, who has resigned. 
Miss Anna Lee Graham has been named 
to the divisional chief stewardess post 
at Jacksonville. 


ial * * . 


Luke Harris, who several months ago 
liquidated his Luke Harris Industries, 
Inc. at Willow Run, has been elected a 
director and v.p.-sales of Lockheed Air- 
craft Service, Inc. with headquarters at 
Burbank, Calif. He was formerly v.p.- 
engineering and maintenance for Capital 
Airlines. 


J. Raymond Bell, who resigned recently 
as director of advertising and public re- 
lations for Capital Airlines, has joined 
the executive staff of Donahue & Coe, 
Inc., New York. 


James M. Verner, former attorney for 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, has 
joined the staff of Air Transport As- 
sociation’s general counsel. 


&. V. Fryhoff, head of aviation for the 
Missouri state division of resources and 
levelopment, has resigned to become 
lirector of the Detroit Metropolitan 
Aviation Authority. 
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: 
By ERIC BRAMLEY 


ARKS GILMORE, TWA’s district manager at Louisville, seems to be quite 

a gambler . . . The following notice, signed by him, appears in the latest 
issue of TWA’s Starliner: “Louisville will load more passengers during Octo- 
ber to Amarillo (or any station) than they, in turn, load to Louisville during 
the month. The prize will be increased loadings everywhere, or if any dis- 
trict manager wants a side bet, just write your acceptance of the challenge 
to me at LV naming the amount—the sky is the limit” . . This interests 
us . . . We hope someone will remember to tell us how it comes out . 

« 
American Airlines has been using a very smart piece of advertising 
. . Through the mail you receive a postcard with a picture of an AA 

Flagship on it, so naturally you turn it over to see who sent it... 

The message on the back, written in longhand, is: “Leaving Washing- 

ton on AA ‘Golden Gate’ for San Francisco. Only 10 hours 55 mun. in 

new DC-6 Five Star Flagship. Fine meals” . . It’s signed with a 

name that looks like Jim, but is somewhat indistinct . . . You have to 

study it for a while before you realize that it’s a clever piece of ad- 

vertising for American, and not a message from a friend . . Herb 

Ford, American’s personable district sales manager in Washington, gets 

credit for the idea . . . (We understand that Herb had one kickback on 

the idea, but we won’t embarrass him by telling it here) . . . 

* 


All the crazy things that happen on airlines don’t take place in the U. S. 
. . . A passenger got on ABA Swedish Air Lines not long ago, and with him 
he had some snacks in a parcel... Among the delicacies was sour herring, of 
which he was very fond . . . Now it seems that altitude must do some.hing 
to sour herring, because it wasn’t long before said herring got very, very 
strong . . . Some of the passengers complained . . The stewardess acted 
on their behalf, got the parcel containing the sour herring, took it into the 
cockpit and handed it to the pilot . . The pilot almost suffocated, opened 
his window and held out the parcel—anything to get rid of that awful odor 
. . You can guess what happened . . . The parcel blew out of his grasp, 
hit the stabilizer and the plane was forced to land off schedule at a nearby 
field . . . Probably the first time an airplane was ever downed by a fish . . . 
o 
It’s a cinch that you’ll never hear anyone in Eastern Air Lines refer 
to one of their new Constellations as a “Connie” . . . it’s either a New- 
Type Constellation or a Constellation, but that’s as short as you can get 
. , . Inside reason is that Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, EAL president, 
thinks it’s such a beautiful airplane that he objects to the nickname . .. . 
* 


United Air Lines recently had a mechanical delay with a DC-6 out of one 
of its station . . . Trouble was with an engine and it wasn’t an easy one to 
diagnose . . Consequently, the passengers were given one probable de- 
parture time, which was then changed to another, and then to another—the 
kind of thing that makes passengers tear their hair but which in this case 
was unavoidable . . The delay finally ended up being four hours . 
There had been 35 passengers waiting, but during the four hours United 
made arrangements for 27 of them to travel with other airlines, rather than 
delay them . . . The DC-6 finally departed with eight . . . Congratulations 
to United for keeping its customers happy—for selling air transportation 
rather than attempting to hold passengers for an indefinite departure. . . 

~ 


A letter has been received from L. J. Brain, general manager of 
Trans-Australia Airlines, who read in our column about the airline 
patron who was suggesting that the airlines should standardize on 
whom people should call to find out if a plane is on time . . This 
patron had pointed out that some airline switchboards refer you to 
“information,” others to “reservations,” and others to some other place 

_ . The airlines, he said, are still keeping people in the dark as to 
whom to call for what . . . Mr. Brain encloses a little card which TAA 
had printed, headed “We’re at Your Service” . . On the card are 
information numbers in eight cities served by TAA . . . These phone 
numbers are direct lines to the information desk in the various cities 
and are additional to the extensions to information desks from TAA’s 
main switchboards, he explains . . . The information you get by calling 
these numbers includes everything from times of arrival and departures 
of planes to addresses of “doctors, chemists, dentists, hospitals” . . . 








HONEYWELL quality is the result of close 
attention to every engineering detail. The 
spacing of electrodes in tank units of the 
electronic fuel gage is an example of such 
careful engineering. Very narrow spacing 
would have simplified the design job but 
false readings might result from condensed 
moisture bridging the gap between nar- 
rowly spaced electrodes. 

To guarantee the accuracy of Honeywell's 
capacitor type gage, Honeywell engineers 
actually measured the largest droplets of 
water that could be made to cling to the 


Makers of the Famous M-H Electronié 
Autopilot Standard on 
1 AAE 4-Engined 
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electrode surface, then spaced the tubular 
electrodes .138 inches apart to insure that 
no false readings would be caused by drop- 
lets bridging the gap. 

This example of Creative Engineering is 
typical of Honeywell’s refusal to accept any- 
thing less than the ultimate in the quality of 
Honeywell products... A policy that insures 
peak performance, long life, and minimum 
maintenance cost for the aviation industry. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota . . . In Canada: 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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CAB Asks Industry Views 


On ‘Altimeter 


By Davin SHAWE 


There is a story about two airline 
planes, one en route from New York 
to Boston and the other simultaneous- 
ly bound from Boston to New York. 
Immediately after takeoff the Bos- 
ton-bound pilot had adjusted his alti- 
meter to the pressure setting broad- 
cast by Boston. The New York- 
bound pilot had set his altimeter, 
while still in the Boston area, to the 
setting broadcast by New York. They 
were on instruments, with clearances 
which provided for 1,000 foot separa- 
tion. 

Along the way they happened to 
pass each other in a hole in the clouds. 
Both were flying at the same alti- 
tude. 

This provides a rather extreme 
illustration of the amount of error 
which can be induced by present 
altimeter setting methods. The Safety 
Bureau of the CAB is not sure’ that 
cases of this kind, or of the kind 
where erroneous altimeter indication 
puts a plane dangerously close to 
terrain, are sufficiently probable to 
justify new regulations governing 
altimeter setting methods. 

However, the Safety Bureau feels 
that air traffic is increasing to a point 
where better guarantees of altitude 
separation and terrain clearance 
might be desirable, and the industry 
has been asked to study and com- 
ment upon a 17-page analysis (CAR 
Draft Release No. 47-10) of the whole 
problem of altimeter settings. 


Controversial Subject 

This draft release is unique in 
that it is published over the signature 
of the employee who wrote it (David 
E. Postle, who has been studying the 
problem for years) rather than over 
the signatures of Board members of 
the Safety Bureau’s director. Official 
attitude is that the whole subject is 
“controversial” and that the con- 
clusions and recommendations in the 
document “are not to be regarded as 
necessarily reflecting the views of 
the Board or the Safety Bureau.” 

Pressure altimeters, the study 
points out, are subject to several 
sources of error. There is the per- 
mitted manufacturers’ tolerance in 
sensitive type altimeters, which al- 
lows an error of 120 feet at an alti- 
tude of 20,000 feet. Added to this is 
the fact that overhauled instruments 
cannot always be calibrated within 
the allowed tolerance. 
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Error’ Problem 


There is considerable room for 
error in indicated height due to 
changes in the pressure field. This 
applies particularly when the in-flight 
setting is made from a reading at a 
distant station where conditions may 
be quite different, but it also applies 
to local pressure fluctuations result- 
ing from air movement. Wind blow- 
ing over mountains will increase air 
pressure on the windward side and 
decrease pressure on the leeward 
side, and a pronounced air flow par- 
allel to valleys or ridges may have a 
venturi effect in increasing or re- 
ducing air pressure. 

The draft release also points out 
that a pronounced weather front 


marks the dividing line between air 
masses of considerably different 
characteristics. Planes approaching 
the front from opposite sides may be 
indicating the same altitude and ac- 
tually be nowhere near the same 
height, or they may be indicating a 
safe separation although dangerously 
close to the same level. 
Furthermore, although an airplane 
flying directly with or into the wind 
will remain on the same isobaric sur- 
face and thus at approximately the 
same level, a flight moving diagon- 
ally to the wind and thus to the iso- 
baric surface may gain or lose con- 
siderable true altitude while main- 
taining the same indicated height. 
Another major source of error, un- 
less accounted for in setting the alti- 
meter, is the variation in tempera- 
ture from that of “standard atmo- 
sphere.” Inversion layers or other 
above-normal temperatures at alti- 
tude will cause the altimeter to read 
less than the actual altitude, and 
thus give a margin of safety for ter- 
rain clearance. Colder air will give 
an altimeter reading higher than the 
true altitude, causing a plane to be 








Working model of retractable, built-in loading steps espe- 
Retractable Steps— _;,, designed for the Douglas DC-4 by Atlantic Airlines, 
Inc., is inspected by S. J. Solomon, company president (left), and Robert F. Solomon, @ 
business engineer. The steps, electrically operated from within the plane, would reduce 
passenger handling costs and time for Atlantic which has applied for “daycoach” service. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
25 mm PISTOL and SIGNALS 


Ideal equipment for planes which 
fly over water or isolated areas. 
Invaluable to mark the position of 
a forced landing. Scheduled opera- 
tors will find the 25 mm pistol and 
ammunition useful for signaling to 
ground installations or passing 
planes. 


Pistol weighs only 15 ounces 
Made of cast aluminum, anodized 
to resist corrosion. Grip is walnut 


colored plastic. 


as follows; 





a — 
Parachute type in anodized aluminum 
case, meteor type in anodized alu- 
minum, or treated paper case. All 
types available in red, green, yellow 


and white. 


Also a complete line of red flares 
meer all C.A.A_ requirements. 














closer to terrain than the dial indi- 
cates. 

As an example of the influence of 
temperature, the study states that 
a plane flying at an indicated alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet would actually 
be at 10,560 feet with a temperature 
of plus 10 degrees C., while the true 
altitude with a temperature of minus 
30 degrees C. would be only 9,067 
feet. 

The fact that some airlines require 
their pilots to correct for existing 
temperatures does not, according to 
the analysis, provide safe separation 
of aircraft (although it insures safer 
terrain clearance) because other air- 
craft in the area may not be making 
the same corrections. 

Furthermore, airline settings gen- 
erally are broadcast from company 
stations (although some corrections 
are made when over the station and 
others immediately upon receiving a 
broadcast from the nearest station) 
while transient aircraft in the same 
area will use different settings broad- 
cast by civil airway stations. 


Standardization Desirable 


After completing the evaluation of 
various sources of error in U. S. 
methods, the draft release outlines 
the two other major altimeter setting 
methods used elsewhere in the world, 
and then goes on to try to arrive at 
a desirable method of standardiza- 
tion. 

The two other methods are (a) the 
“pressure area” system under which 
all aircraft within a large area op- 
erate at altitudes based on the pres- 
sure setting at the main control sta- 
tion in the area, and (b) the “uni- 
versal setting” method which calls 
for all cruising altitudes to be de- 
termined with the altimeter set at 
29.92 inches of mercury regardless of 
existing barometric pressure. 

The latter method has the advan- 
tage of insuring altitude separation 
as a result of identical settings in 
all aircraft. However, it does not 
provide a full margin of safety in 
terrain clearance when the tempera- 
ture is less than that of standard 
atmosphere or when _ barometric 
pressure is below the standard 29.92 
inches. In the former (pressure 
area) method, temperature and pres- 
sure variations are not taken into 
account, and allowance is not made 
for safe control of aircraft during the 
change of altitude which usually 
would be necessary in passing from 
one control area to another. 


In concluding that greater stand- 
ardization and accuracy are desirable, 


*the draft release makes few forth- 


right recommendations but leans 
strongly toward a simplified formula 
applicable to all aircraft in all areas. 
The suggestion is offered that 29.92 
inches of mercury (1013.2 millibars) 
be adopted as the “universal setting” 
for all altimeters, and that the pilot 





make appropriate corrections in flight 
for temperature and pressure varia- 
tions from standard atmosphere. The 
proposal is that correction of cruising 
altitude be made if (a) the tempera- 
ture at indicated altitude (computed 
at a lapse rate of two degrees C. per 
1,000 feet) is more than five degrees 
C. below standard atmosphere, and 
barometric pressure as reported from 
a ground station in the immediate 
vicinity is lower than 30.12 inches; 
or (b) if pressure is less than 29.72 
inches and temperature is less than 
five degrees C. above standard at- 
mosphere. 

Aircraft flying at minimum allow- 
able clearance above terrain are rec- 
ommended, under this proposal, to 
climb to the next appropriate cruis- 
ing altitude whenever temperature 
or pressure may induce variation 
of 200 feet below intended cruising 
altitude. 

For simplicity in cockpit calcula- 
tions the draft release suggests that 
pilots compute necessary altitude 
corrections by making temperature 
corrections on the basis of two de- 
grees C. drop for each 1,000 feet of 
altitude, and pressure corrections on 
the basis of 100 feet of indicated alti- 
tude for each 010 inch change in 
barometric pressure. 

In closing, the analysis states that 
certain altimeter design improve- 
ments are desirable but need not be 
treated in detail until a decision is 
reached on a standard procedure for 
adjusting altimeters in flight. In- 
dustry comnitent is requested by the 
Safety Bureau by Nov. 1. 


Airlines Disfavor Use of Jet 
Assistance For Takeoffs 


Use of jet assistance for takeoffs 
from marginal airports or for in- 
creasing takeoff weights generally is 
regarded as impractical in scheduled 
airline operations, according to air- 
line officials polled by the Air Trans- 
port Association. 

There was no disposition to mini- 
mize the value of JATO for certain 
types of aircraft operations, notably 
in air freight, but from a practical 
day-to-day use standpoint airline en- 
gineers and operations executives 
were of tke opinion it would not be 
feasible. Finding storage space for 
the JATO units was one of the draw- 
backs listed. 

According to the Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corp., of Azuza, Calif., a com- 
plete set of installation brackets to 
accommodate four "JATA motors on 
the Douglas DC-4 could be furnished 
at a cost of $750 per plane, while the 
cost of a DC-3 installation would be 
$600. The company said the average 
cost of one JATO motor for 100 hours 
of flying time would not exceed $125, 
and one motor would be sufficient on 
twin-engine planes such as the DC-3, 
Martin 2-0-2, and Convair Liner. 
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1736 Hrs. Lost in Landing 


Delays During First Half 


While the problem is still far from 
satisfactorily solved, some progress 
was made during the first half of 
this year toward reducing the amount 
of time lost by transport planes in 
landing under instrument conditions. 

CAA records reveal that air car- 
rier planes, scheduled and non-sched- 
uled, during the first half of this 
year lost a total of 1,736 hours of 
flying time while stacked up await- 
ing the signal to come in and land. 
The time is computed from the mo- 
ment a plane arrives over the point 
where the instrument approach nor- 
mally begins until permission is given 
by the tower for the approach to be 
initiated.) 

This was some 15 hours more 
stacking time than in the same period 
a year ago. However, the 1947 figure 
represented a sizeable relative de- 
crease in average delay per flight, 
since the total number of instrument 
approaches in the 1947 period were 
up 20%, from 40,298 to 49,539. 

The dollar loss to the airlines re- 
sulting from approach delays is diffi- 
cult to compute because of the nu- 
merous intangible factors, but there 
is no doubt of the costliness of this 
profitless flying. 

From the mileage standpoint, the 
1,736 hours could have been used to 
fly 347.200 revenue miles at an aver- 
age airline flight speed of 200 mph. 


Costly Delays 


Direct flight expense on DC-3 op- 
erations runs about $52 an hour, on 
DC-4’s about $152. Thus, the 1,736 
hours of flying cost the airlines be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 when 
considering only crew pay, fuel cost, 
and depreciation of flight equipment. 

Revenue losses are even more diffi- 
cult to compute than the added op- 
erating expense. Arbitrarily averag- 
ing DC-3 and DC-4 seating capacity, 
allowing for current load factors, and 
assuming that 25 passengers would 
be in transit elsewhere if the plane 
was not held up, it can be computed 
that the industry lost nearly $400,000 
in passenger revenues during this 
wasted flying. 

In addition, substantial indirect 
costs are involved, along with reduc- 
tions in daily plane utilization caused 
by these delays, missed schedules 
and other inconveniences for the 
traveling public. 

The relative improvement over last 
year is attributed by CAA traffic of- 
ficia's principally to a combination 
of three factors: (1) increased fa- 
miliarization on part of pilots with 
the approved instrument approach, 
stacking and unstacking procedures; 
(2) increased use of VHF radio, af- 
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Instrument Approach Data by CAA 
Traffic Control Areas 


(January-June, 1947) 

















Instrument Total 

Approaches Delay Time 

Control Air All Air All 
Areas Carrier Traffic Carrier Traffic 
Albuquerque . 663 787 7:53 10:26 
BEERE « ccccee 2,675 3,175 73:48 113:36 
Boston ....... 1,499 1,703 25:03 34:34 
Chicago ...... 2,648 2,988 209:51 241:11 
Cincinnati 3,225 3,412 83:55 88:35 
Cleveland 1,496 1,644 54:58 61:22 
Denver ......-. 1,539 1,705 19:55 22:32 
Detroit ....... 1,391 1,603 122:05 134:19 
Fort Worth .. 2,044 2,806 55:33 92:04 
Great Falls .. 442 535 1:40 2:02 
Jacksonville .. 1,451 1,697 32:56 40:13 
Kansas City . 2,876 3,145 44:25 50:44 
Los Angeles . 4,305 5,874 127:09 170:34 
Memphis ..... 1,582 1,862 34:11 42:39 
Miami* ...... 1,731 2,025 58:12 80:15 
Minneapolis 2,392 2,554 102:35 111:47 
New Orleans* 622 909 12:32 24:29 
New York* .. 3,143 3,698 368:23 413:00 
Oakland ...... 2,459 3,455 36:05 80:54 
Pittsburgh .... 2,365 2,474 48:27 50:11 
St. Louis .... 1,489 1,625 25:04 27:37 
Salt Lake City 720 802 12:41 15:17 
San Antonio .. 2,350 3,953 39:57 99:12 
Seattle ....... 3,223 3,841 21:14 41:15 
Washington 1,209 1,844 117:41 184:59 
Totals .. .. 49,539 60,116 1,736:13 2,233:47 


Jan.-June 1946 40,298 50,593 1,721:41 2,417:16 


* Domestic traffic only. 


fording clear-channel communication 
between pilots and Air Traffic Con- 
trol personnel, and (3) better ar- 
rangement and coordination of sched- 
ules by the airlines. 

CAA has not openly claimed that 
ILS and GCA installations will 
further reduce stacking time losses 
during the next six months. As a 
matter of fact, these devices are 
applicable only to final approaches 
and do not reduce the time or change 
the procedure for getting into posi- 
tion for final approach. Eventually 
long-range radar such as the MEW 
equipment now going in at Wash- 
ington and LaGuardia may be used 
to route traffic into approach position 
without stacking, but at the outset 
it will be used only for observation, 
weather study, and for routing cer- 
tain military traffic around commer- 
cial stacks. 

The CAA reports, summarized in 
the accompanying table, show that 
the New York area was the most 
congested in the country, as meas- 
ured by delay time involved in in- 
strument approaches. This area alone 
accounted for 368 hours of delay, or 
21% of the total loss experienced by 
air carrier planes in the first half. 
Chicago with 210 hours, Los Angeles 
with 127, Detroit with 122, and Wash- 
ington with 117, were other trouble 





areas, 


These five together were 
charged with more than 50% of the 
entire 1,736 hours of delay time. 
While more than 75% of total delay 
time recorded for the six-month 
period was experienced by the air 


carriers, nearly 500 hours delay 
hampered operations of Army, Navy, 
and miscellaneous civil aircraft. 
Total delay time for all types of air- 
craft amounted to 2,233 hours. 


Airlines Ask More Changes 
In Air Traffic Rules 


Views of the scheduled airlines as 
to proposed changes in Part 60—Air 
Traffic Rules of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations—were given at a hearing be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board 


last week. 

Milton W. Arnold, representing the 
Air Transport Association, asked 
CAB to: 


(1) Forbid operation of uncon- 
trolled VFR traffic in a control zone 
unless the ceiling is at least 1,000 
feet and visibility is three miles, ex- 
cept when authorized to do so by 
air traffic control. 

(2) Require right-side traffic on the 
civil airways under VFR conditions, 
as is now required under instrument 
conditions. 

(3) Forbid the crossing of a civil 
airway at an angle of less than 45 
degrees thereto under VFR condi- 
tions. 

(4) Specifically define “hours of 
darkness” as the time between of- 
ficial sunset and official sunrise. 

(5) Forbid VFR over-the-top op- 
erations by pilots not qualified to 
fly instruments, in aircraft not 
equipped for instrument flight. 

(6) To set up a third category of 
flight rules to be known as “con- 
trolled contact flight” or “IFR-con- 
tact flight,” under which operations 
would be conducted on an IFR flight 
plan, but with visual contact with 
the ground at all times, so as to per- 
mit flight altitudes below those pre- 
scribed for strictly instrument flights. 


Southwest Airways Gets CAA 
Permission to Use FIDO 


Southwest Airways soon expects to 
become the first U. S. airline to use 
the fog-dispersing system known as 
FIDO in regular scheduled operation, 
having gained Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration permission to use the 
system at its Eureka, Calif., stop. 

Initially, Southwest will use FIDO 
under minimums reduced to 300 feet 
of ceiling and three-quarters of a 
mile of visibility, but it is expected 
that these minimum will be lowered 
as experience in use of the system 
accumulates. Southwest’s pilots are 
now completing familiarization train- 
ing for the operation at the Arcata 
Landing Aids Experiment Station. 
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THE FAMOUS 


"Putt Putt” 


e Gives long life to 
Plane Batteries 


e insures against costly 
“dead battery” delays 


only 745° 


© 24-28 volt DC Specifications: 
e¢ 70 amps. e Wt. 115 Ibs. 


© 2000 watts e Ht. 21% 
e Width 174” 
© Gasoline Engine ¢ Length 24%” 
Generator © Packed for 
Starts Plane domestic 
Engines shipment 


Here’s the ideal unit for emergency airport lighting—for 
powering amateur radio stations—for 32-volt lighting 
systems on boats or farms—for charging batteries—for 
gadget engineer! One cylinder, two cycle, approx. 
3 hp. engine. Automatic starting when 24-volt battery 
attached ; voltage regulator allows adjustment from 12 to 
35 volts DC. Generator is easily removed, reducing 
weight over one-half; engine has %” power take-off shaft 
extending 2%” for powering farm implements, lawn 
mowers, saws, ctc. 
Heavy duty rubber covered power cables with receptacles 
to plug in aircraft elec. systems for starting, only $7.50 
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treet, Arlington, ee) 


We save you time 
& costs by shipping 
from warehouse 
nearest you, located 
in East, Mid-West, 
and West Coast. 


SAVE Cc. O. D. 
CHARGES by re- 
mitting in full; or 
send 25% deposit on 
all orders (balance 


Airborne & Ground 
Radio Equipment— 
Write for catalog. 











AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
ACCESSORIES 


7550 MELROSE AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


West Coast and Mexico representatives of Aircraft 
Components Corp. of Alexandria, Va. 


Telephone 
Wilitney 6421 


Cable Address 
HENAIR, LOS ANGELES 










CAA Reconsiders 
Airport Proposal 


Broadsides of criticism fired at 
Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
posals for standardization of airport 
runway dimensions and strengths at 
public hearings Sept. 18-19 in Wash- 
ington brought about what observers 
interpreted to be a strategic retreat 
by CAA from its original position. 

T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, stated at the conclusion 
of the hearings that he remained un- 
convinced by arguments that the time 
is not yet ripe for an attempt to 
standardize runway specifications, 
but he tempered this statement by 
adding that the proposals under dis- 
cussion were tentative, that CAA has 
“an open mind” in the matter, and 
that such standards as might eventu- 
ally be adopted would probably be 
modified to meet some of the adverse 
criticisms. 

The hearings brought out the fact 
that the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, the U. S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, the City of Cincin- 
nati, the City of Chicago, and the 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics . Commis- 
sion heartily endorse the proposals, 
while the Air Line Pilots Association 
(AFL), the American Association of 
Airport Executives, and the Army 
and Navy look with disfavor upon 
certain features of the CAA plan. 
The Aircraft Industries Association 
and the Air Transport Association are 
opposed to the whole proposition and 
think it should be discarded as un- 
timely, unsound and unworkable. 

James M. Landis, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, took a mid- 
dle-of-the-road view, saying that 
some form of runway standardization 
would certainly add a needed ele- 
ment of stability in civil air trans- 
portation, but that such standards, 
if adopted, should be practicable and 
flexible, rather than arbitrary. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics and the 
Army Air Forces reiterated their 
position that the runway specifica- 
tions set forth in the CAA plan were 
“substandard” in comparison with 
military criteria, and that no stand- 
ard specifications for runways should 
be established until after more ex- 
perience with new types of aircraft. 

The airline pilots thought runways 
should be longer than proposed by 
CAA, and also that the strength of 
runways should be based on the im- 
pact force more than on the static 
weight of planes. 

The opposition of AIA and ATA 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Sept. 15) was 
set forth in considerable detail. 

The CAA proposal, calling for 
maximum lengths, widths and 
strengths for runways used by feeder, 
local, express and international air 
transport planes, is now being modi- 
fied in the light of views expressed. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 











Gust Lock Blamed 
For UAL Accident 


United Air Lines’ DC-4 takeoff 
accident at LaGuardia Field last May 
has been evaluated by the CAB as 
probably due to “the inability of the 
pilot to actuate the controls due to 
the gust lock being on, resulting in 
the pilot’s decision to discontinue the 
takeoff at a point too far down the 
runway to permit stopping within the 
airport boundaries.” 

In presenting this decision, the 
Board’s 24-page study goes into a 
multitude of factors which at one 
time or another have been mentioned 
as possible causes. Discounting such 
explanations as wind shift, over-load- 
ing, and failure to cut the engines, 
the accident report treats them not 
as causes of the UAL incident but as 
possible contributing factors in future 
operations under similar circum- 
stances. 

Particular emphasis is given to 
computation of allowable gross 
weights. The report assesses secondary 
blame on United for “miscalculating” 
the DC-4 gross on LaGuardia’s run- 
way 18, on the CAA for “lack of any 
exercise of supervision” over gross 
weights computed and filed by the 
airlines, and on the pilot for not (by 
his own admission) referring to his 
chart of operating weights prior to 
this takeoff. 


Gross Weight Problem 


Gross weight for this particular 
flight was 60,319 pounds. United’s 
weight charts carried in the air- 
plane allowed a_ takeoff gross 
weight, on runway 18 with 20 
miles per hour headwind, of 60,550 
lbs. The Board states that there 
were “certain discrepancies” between 
these charts and the CAA-approved 
Douglas “Airplane Operating Manu- 
ual”, and that United’s computations 
at the time made no allowance for 
obstacles at the end of the runway 
or for an uphill runway gradient of 
approximately 1 in 300. The report 
states that had gradient and ob- 
stacles been taken into account, the 
allowable gross in this case with a 
20 mile headwind would have been 
57,850 Ibs. This gross would have 
been further reduced, the Board im- 
plies, by accounting for temperature 
(960 Ibs. in this instance) and for 
any variation or unsteadiness in the 
wind. 

In arriving at the gust lock theory, 
CAB treats the gross weight topic as 
one of general concern rather than of 
specific importance in this case. The 
report concedes that had the airplane 
been functioning normally (and no 
evidence was developed to the con- 
trary), it should have taken off with- 
out difficulty from this runway even 
though the legal requirements had 
not been met. 

Evidence given in favor of the gust 
lock explanation included the fact 
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100% Performance 


Something rare in operations—a 
100% ‘performance record—was 
achieved in August by Continental 
Air Lines, which operated all 
scheduled flights during the month 
without a single cancellation due 
to flying conditions, mechanical 
delay or operations. Scheduled 
miles totaled 507,645, with revenue 
passenger miles estimated at 6,- 
557,039 and available seat miles 
totaling 10,446,837. 

The company’s previous high 
performance record was estab- 
lished last February, when Con- 
tinental completed 96.75% of all 
scheduled flights and operated 
98.9% of its route mileage of 
365,743. 











that the nose wheel never left the 
ground despite a takeoff run long 
enough (some 2,500 feet) to have 
reached a speed of 112 mph even 
under no wind conditions, Also, the 
lock was reported to be in the “on” 
position while being taxied to hold- 
ing position “and may well have been 
left on or reapplied” during a pro- 
longed wait for takeoff clearance. 
Evidence was presented to show that, 
in order to get out ahead of an ap- 
proaching line storm and another 
plane on final approach, the DC-4 
was taxied onto the runway and 
accelerated for takeoff “without 
pause or hesitation.” 


The report states that the Presi- 
dent’s special air safety board has 
requested Douglas to redesign several 
aspects of the gust lock to provide 
more adequate warning that it is 
locked and to prevent its locking 
during takeoff or flight. 


Alcohol Question Raised 
In American’s ‘Alpha’ Accident 

Affidavits have been filed by Amer- 
ican Airlines with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and with the District 
Attorney of Queens County, N. Y., 
contending that Capt. Walter A. 
Davidson was completely sober and 
in command of all his faculties be- 
fore takeoff of the ill-fated flight on 
which the airline’s experimental 
DC-3, Alpha, under his command, 
dived into Bowery Bay. 

A toxicologist’s report, a copy of 
which was sent to CAB by District 
Attorney Charles P. Sullivan, stated 
a “large amount” of alcohol was 
found in Capt. Davidson’s brain 
when an autopsy was performed. 
Ralph Damon, AA president, said 
the report could have arisen from 
the fact that the pilot’s body was 
found after the accident near two 
ruptured de-icing alcoho] tanks. 

Sullivan, meanwhile, has been 
quoted as saying he intended to force 
all airlines using La Guardia Field 
to give an official alcohol-detection 
test to pilots one-half hour before 
takeoff time. 








BOURNE & ASSOCIATES, DE MEXICO, &. A. 
AVE. MORELOS 37, 4° PISO, MEXICO, D. F. 


THOMAS B. BOURNE-ASSOCIATES, INC. 


AIR NAVIGATION ENGINEERS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE IN AIRWAYS, AIRPORTS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 


1108 16TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
EXecuTive 3648 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 






39-01 Main Street, Flushing, L.1I., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
U. S. Export License No. 191 
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Printed by Rand MENally 


Travel’s “in the air” these days! And when it 

comes to the maps and flight logs that make it 

more convenient and enjoyable for your passengers—rely on 

Rand M¢Nally. For well over 80 years Rand M€Nally has 

specialized in transportation printing, and our service to the 

airline ey has grown with its growth. Our staff of ex- 
y 


erts will gladly aid in the solution of any problems you may 
lash in connection with flight maps, booklets, folders, tickets 
and timetables. The results will reflect our wide experience 
and know-how in this specialized field. 


consuir Rand M¢Nally & Company 


Established 1856 * NEW YORK « CHICAGO ® SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON 














AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
WAR ASSETS SURPLUS 


* Magnetos and 
Overhaul Parts 





* Propellers and 
Overhaul Parts 


* Carburetors and 
Overhaul Parts 


* Engine Accessories and 
Overhaul Parts 


* Aircraft Engines 


* Special Tools 
* Test Equipment 


* Hangar Equipment 


* Parachutes 


« Send Us Your Requests « 


EIGHTH AIR DEPOT 
Agents for W.A.A. 


937 N. E. First Avenue Sebring Air Terminal 
Miami, Florida Sebring, Florida 
Telephone 9-9744 Telephone 336 
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OEING Aircraft Co. is still evalu- 

ating the need for a booster for 
rudder control on the Stratocruiser. In 
the original design a booster was in- 
corporated for this one control, but it 
was removed for tests on a Strato- 
freighter and pilots reported the plane 
handled quite nicely without it. Boeing 
would like to eliminate the booster and 
company engineers are making a thor- 
ough analysis of rudder controls to de- 
termine whether it will be necessary. 


= 

United Air Lines is reported to have 
abandoned its pre-load basket arrange- 
ment for cargo and baggage. The idea 
was soundly engineered to solve an im- 
portant problem, but in operation it ap- 
pears to have proved more costly and 
less workable than the inefficient hand 
methods it was designed to replace. 


* 
The new Martin 2-0-2 has a gust lock 
mechanism which should prove about 
as fail-safe as anything yet designed. 
To lock the controls an arm swings out 
horizontally from an _ out-of-the-way 
position under the side cockpit window 
and locks against the yoke. To release 
the lock, the pilot must throw a latch 
on the end of the arm and swing it back 
against the side of the cockpit. He 
can’t very well ignore it because it gets 
in his way, particularly when he puts 
his left hand on the yoke. If he should 
somehow ignore it and try to take off 
with the controls locked, the arm wil! 
automatically disengage with strong 
back pressure on the control column. 
& 

Despite the strides made in aircraft 
lubrication, there remains a need for 
development of compounds for the lubri- 
cation and corrosion protection of con- 
trol cables. ANC52 materials, com- 
pounded to adhere to cables at high 
ground temperatures, tend to congeal at 
high altitudes and low temperatures— 
even to the point that they will not pass 
readily through fairleads and pressure 
seals. Experiments are being made with 
a new non-petroleum synthetic grease. 
AN-G-25, using it on cables only in the 
vicinity of pulleys, seals and fairleads 
It has the disadvantage of requiring 
bothersome and frequent treatment of 
cables. 

. 

Delta is the latest airline to show an 
interest in the Hughes electronic warn- 
ing device for terrain clearance. Delta 
thus far has purchased only one set for 
test purposes but has tentatively selected 
it for the fleet. 

. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has a good 
system for reporting mechanical irregu- 
larities which develop during trans- 
Atlantic flights. Instead of noting them 
briefly on paper and turning the paper 
over to the ground crew, the captain 
and his whole crew get together with 
the ground crew and hold a briefing 
session. Every item on the list, and 
usually a lot of little items which might 
not be listed, is discussed in detail dur- 
ing the session. Both sides seem to like 
the idea—makes the job easier for me- 
chanics and makes the flight crews feel 
an airplane has had better attention. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 

















250 UAL Employes Move 


To Denver Operating Base 

Shifting of United Air Lines’ gen- 
eral headquarters for its operating 
and passenger service departments 
from Chicago to Denver, now in 
progress, involves approximately 250 
company employes, including nine 
upper echelon executives. The move 
was initiated following United’s ac- 
quisition of the Denver-Los Angeles 
route. 

Executive offices remain at Chi- 
cago, and the company will maintain 
western regional headquarters at San 
Francisco, where the western dis- 
patch center and western traffic-sales 
offices will continue to function and 
overhaul maintenance base activities 
and the engineering staff will be ex- 
panded. 

Involved in the move to Denver 
are approximately 180 of United’s 
2,630 Chicago employes and 70 of its 
2,745 San Francisco employes. The 
top executives moving include: 

J. A. Herlihy, vice president—op- 
erations; D. F. Magarrell, vice presi- 
dent—passenger service; W. C. Ment- 
zer, regional vice president—opera- 
tions; W. J. Addems, director of flight 
operations; W. W. Davies, director of 
engineering; J. R. Cunningham, di- 
rector of communications; R. 
Miesse, regional manager of person- 
nel; C. J. Rausch, director of cargo 
service, and Jack Curtis, superintend- 
ent of safety. 





Quicker Action for Pilots 


Air Transport Association and 
the Air Line Pilots Association are 
working with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration in revising ex- 
isting procedures under which a 
complaint issued by CAA for an 
alleged violation of regulations 
may not be served on an air trans- 
port pilot until six months after 
the occurrence. Possibly unaware 
of having committed an offense in 
the first place, the pilot by that 
time has frequently forgotten the 
particular flight and circumstances 
attending it. 

Under proposed procedures, the 
pilot would be called in immedi- 
ately for preliminary conference, 
told what the nature of the viola- 
tion was ‘so that he would be able 
to obtain possible witnesses and 
otherwise prepare for his defense 
should a formal complaint be filed 
later. 











Northwest, Western Shift 
To Seattle-Tacoma Field 


Northwest Airlines and Western 
Air Lines have moved their Seattle 
base of operations from Boeing Field 
to the new airport at Bow Lake mid- 
way between Seattle and Tacoma. 
NWA is moving its regional opera- 
tions headquarters into a new $l,- 
213,000 hangar recently completed, 
also to be used as a passenger ter- 
minal pending construction of an ad- 
ministration building by the Port of 
Seattle which operates the field. The 
administration building is not sche- 
duled for completion until 1948. 

Pan American Airways will move 
to the new airport later this fall, but 
United Air Lines plans to remain at 
Boeing Field indefinitely. UAL has 
indicated it will erect a new station 
and hangar facilities at Bow Lake, but 
has not announced any construction 
date. WAL moved to Bow Lake with 
NWA, since the latter provided WAL’s 
airport service in Seattle. 





Concentrating most of its overseas 
operations offices at its New Castle, 
Del., operating base, TWA is engaged 
in moving about 350 persons in its 
treasury, personne] and statistical de- 
partments from New York and Wash- 
ington to the base near Wilmington. 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of 
the board and in charge of TWA’s 


TWA Concentrates Overseas Division at New Castle 


overseas operations, will maintain an 
executive office at 630 Fifth Avenue, 
in New York, where public relations 
and some other departments will be 
quartered. The company offices at 
521 Fifth Avenue are being closed and 
the overseas traffic department has 
moved to 353 West 47th Street. 














Sikorsky: S-43s 
Grumman: G-2!s 





WORLD’S LARGEST DEALER IN AIRCR 
SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: 
Douglas C-54A, B & E's—$45,000.00 to $300,000.00 
Douglas DC-3s—$12,500.00 to $35,000.00 
Douglas C-47s—$17,500.00 to $37,500.00 
Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos—$1!0,000.00 to $65,000.00 


Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos 
SPECIAL: Douglas A-26s_  « 


AFT, ENGINES, ACCESSORIES 


Lockheed P-38s 


Lockheed: Hudsons, Electras, 12s 
Beechcraft: 18s, AT-IIs, AT-7s 
Boeing: 247Ds 

Fairchild: PT-26s (New) 

North American: AT-16s (New) 





ENGINES AVAILABLE 





East Coast Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 





Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-49-50-51-AN1I, R985-SB and ANI to 10 
Wright: R2600-23 (New), R1820-87s, R760s 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allison, Lycoming, Jacobs 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist’’ 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 


The Babb Company (Canada) Limited 
1477 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, P.., Canada 
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Flight Engineer, Navigator 
Proposals Get Hearing Oct. 6 


Proposals of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that a full-time certificated 
flight engineer, flight radio operator 
and flight navigator be required in 
certain air carrier aircraft are slated 
for a going-over at a public hearing 
to be held before the CAB in Wash- 
ington at 10 a. m. on Oct. 6. 

Purpose of the hearing is to hear 
industry views as to whether it is 
reasonable and will promote safety 
of flight in air commerce to require 
a full-time certificated flight engineer 
on four-engined carrier planes, and 
to require flight radio ‘operators and 
flight navigators in air carrier opera- 
tions. More important for aircraft 
manufacturers is the question of 
whether, and under what design con- 
ditions, future air carrier planes shall 
be designed to provide for a flight 
engineer station. 

The proposals are expected to meet 
strong industry opposition because of 
the cost and inconvenience of modify- 
ing presently operated aircraft. 


Douglas Offers Underwing 
Fueling for DC-4 and DC-6 


Douglas Aircraft is sending pro- 
posals to operators of DC-4’s and 
DC-6’s offering kits for modifications 
which would permit underwing fuel- 
ing. Acceptance would depend on 
funds airlines have available for such 
modifications, plus availability of air- 
port facilities to handle this type of 
fueling. Douglas also has been work- 
ing for some time on a refrigerator 


container to be used as a separate 


cargo compartment. Some tests have 
been made, but a definite product is 
not yet ready. 


Fuel Tank Sealing Offered 
By Lockheed Aircraft Service 


Complete tank sealing service on 
integral fuel tanks is now being of- 
fered by Lockheed Aircraft Service 
at MacArthur Field, Long Island. 
The resealing job, which has been a 
major headache for all airlines using 
converted C-54’s, is accomplished by 
a new system developed and tested 
by Lockheed. 

The system uses a_ semi-liquid 
synthetic (thiokol rubber retreated 
with a special Lockheed-developed 
compound) which cures to form a 
hard but flexible membrane imperv- 
ious to aromatic fuels. In tests un- 
der simulated flight conditions the 
material has withstood 10,000 hours 
without seal failure. 


TC 795 for Martin 2-0-2 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. on Sept. 
17 received the Civil Aeronautic Ad- 
ministration’s Type Certificate No. 
795 for its Model 2-0-2. It dates from 
Sept. 3. — 
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Airlines, Manufacturers Agree 
To Interchange Accident Data 


A move toward greater industry 
cooperation was made at a meeting 
in New York attended by repre- 
sentatives of most aircraft. manufac- 
turers and airlines at which it was 
agreed to interchange accident in- 
formation and reports on malfunc- 
tioning of airplanes and parts. Amos 
Wood, Boeing Aircraft, was named 
chairman of a steering committee to 
look into organization of a safety 
council, with full-time technical man- 
ager, through which accident and 
performance information could be 
cleared. 


CAL Using Hughes Instrument 

Continental Air Lines entire fleet 
is now equipped with the Hughes 
terrain clearance indicator. 





Daily Plane Utilization 
International 
May June 
American 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:16 12:29 
SE Prere 8:11 12:21 
American Overseas 
2 eng. pass. .... pare :20 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:19 7:47 
ae ee 6:41 
C&és 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:13 7:07 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:21 9:02 
National 
4 eng. pass. .... 11:19 10:29 
Northwest 
4 eng. pass. .... 14:44 8:43 
Pan American 
Latin American 
2 eng. pass. .... 7:37 1:36 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:52 9:11 
Ge tasededesss 2:48 2:44 
Atlantic 
2 eng. pass. .... 2:31 3:57 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:41 8:17 
ree 5:05 5:53 
Pacific 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:40 6:52 
2 eng. pass. .... 1:06 han 
a pass. .... 8:24 7:14 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:49 7:49 
SE ek ae bacess 6:18 6:18 
United 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:03 6:45 
Feederlines 
May June 
Challenger* 
CEP dsveodacs 1:49 3:16 
Empire 
(Boeing 247-D) . 5:57 6:06 
Florida 
(Beechcraft D- 
De Sancues, 3:22 4:50 
Monarch 
a 6:34 5:49 
Pioneer 
Ea 6:54 8:10 
Southwest 
rere 4:36 4:27 
West Coast 
io ae 5:41 6:17 
* Operations began in May. 

















SAFETY SLANTS 


HE WEEK of Oct. 5-11 is being ob- 

served throughout the nation as 
annual Fire Prevention Week. We all 
might make it a point to check how we 
stand on this account. The fire at Rose- 
crans Field, St. Joseph, Mo. last July 
rated brief comment in the press but the 
loss has been estimated at nearly a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. An equally dis- 
astrous fire could happen in your hangar 
or shop unless you take positive steps 
both to prevent fire and to be prepared 
to fight any blaze that may occur. 

* 











The St. Joseph fire has been blamed 
on a defective electric door motor. It 
was known to be in need of attention 
for some time, but maintenance appar- 
ently was lax. Remember the adage “A 
stitch in time.”. Take care of repairs 
while they are minor and you may avoid 
the loss of a hangar. 

* . * 

Refuse should be deposited in metal 
containers with tight covers. These 
should be emptied at least daily. A 
screened area away from _ buildings 
should be provided to store refuse until 
final disposal. Separate covered con- 
tainers should be used for rags because 
of the hazard of spontaneous ignition. 

” » 


Alcohol, gasoline, lacquer thinners and 
a host of other highly hazardous liquids 
are commonplace in the aviation indus- 
try. We must not let familiarity breed 
contempt. The use of such products 
should be strictly controlled and all who 
use them made thoroughly familiar with 
the hazard involved. There are rela- 
tively few fires during fueling oper- 
ations, principally because the average 
gas service man has a healthy respect 
for what could happen if he became 
careless. Accordingly millions of gallons 
of gasoline are handled safely. 

* . 7 * 


If, for any reason, it should be neces- 
sary to use flammable solvents in open 
pans, the quantity should be kept smal] 
and ample fire extinguishers placed 
within easy reach. However, non- 
flammable solvents probably work just 
as well and more safely, too. 

” * + 


The other side of the fire protection 
picture is fire equipment and men to 
use it. Too often we take it for granted 
that our fire extinguishers are service- 
able. Manufacturers recommend that 
foam and soda acid type be recharged 
each year. Here is your chance to get 
something for nothing—or nearly so 
Before recharging these extinguishers let 
your fire brigade discharge them on oa 
few small test fires. There is very little 
time to read instruction labels when a 
blaze has started. Make sure everyone 
knows how to use every type of ex- 
tinguisher available. 

. +. . « 

Last year American Airlines gave a 
special fire and emergency pr ure 
course to all its pilots and stewardesses. 
The line was surprised to find how many 
flight crew members had never dis- 
charged an extinguisher. All pilots and 
stewardesses who attend their Ardmore 
flight training center are now given spe- 
cial training and refresher courses in 
this important subject. 
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Combination Cargo Cart 


A new type economy model bag- 
gage and cargo combination cart has 
been announced by the Airquipment 
Co., Burbank, Calif. The new cart is 
of all-steel construction with alumi- 
num diamond plate bed top to mini- 
mize maintenance costs. Capacity is 
rated at 2,000 lbs. at normal operat- 





ing speed. Two rubber tired swivel 
casters and two rubber tired rigid 
casters are located so that the cart 
will track to 60 degree turns in train 
operation. Wheels are 10 inches in 
diameter, Fork-lift channels are built 
into the truck bed and hitches fit 
all standard types now in use. Both 
the upper structure ends of the cart 
are removable to handle cargo longer 
than the 6 feet by three feet cart 
dimensions. A chrome handle is pro- 
vided for push cart operation and 
the cart is equipped with a parking 
brake. 

Details of the new combination 
unit, which incorporate the salient 
features required by ATA specifica- 
tions, may be obtained by writing 
to Airquipment Co., 2820 Ontario St., 
Burbank, Calif., Dept. B-A. 

2 


New Autoflight Instrument 


High accuracy is claimed for a new 
compact Autoflight angle-of-pitch 
and yaw vane transmitter manufac- 
tured by G. M. Giannini & Co., Inc., 
of Pasadena, Calif. 

The transmitters attach to the 
standard pilot tube mast, and the 





vanes indicating pitch and yaw are 
geared to microtorque potentiometers 
—small, highly-sensitive units that 
convert the mechanical movement of 
the vanes into a DC or an AC sig- 
nal that is read visually on the in- 
strument panel of the plane or trans- 
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mitted to the ground from pilotless 
aircraft. 

Each vane has its own microtorque, 
the accuracy of which exceeds the 
accuracy of the gearing linkage. Elec- 
trically, the new vane transmitters fit 
resistance specifications ranging from 
100 ohms to 20,000 ohms. Resqalution 
of the instrument is better than % 
of a degree in the range of resistance 
over 5,000 ohms. 


No Torque Instrument Pickup 


A no torque instrument pickup 
claimed to sense automatically the in- 
dication of practically any type air- 
craft or industrial instrument with- 
out affecting the accuracy of the in- 
strument being read has been an- 
nounced by the Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Corp. 

There is no mechanical connection 
between the pickup and the instru- 
ment, and there are no moving parts 
in the pickup itself. In operation, the 
pickup reads the position of an in- 








strument pointer, and then converts 
this same position into an electrical 
phase angle. Accuracy of indication is 
within a few degrees, depending upon 
associated equipment. Accompanying 
views give an indication of the size 
of this new device. Details may be 
obtained from the Engine Control 
Division, Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., 
Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


a 
Gasoline Fueling System 

A new 40 GPM gasoline fueling 
meter announced by Erie Meter Sys- 
tems, Inc., comprises a compact 
above-ground cabinet type gasoline 
dispensing unit 25” wide, 31” high 
and 45” long. The unit contains a 
reel with 50 feet of 1%-inch hose 
and a nozzle designed to conveniently 
cover an adequate area for fueling 
planes on airports or on docks for 
fueling all types of marine aircraft 
and motor boats. 

The fueler also includes an air 
eliminator, strainer, meter, ‘register 
and motor control switch. It does 
not include pumping unit. 

For full information, write to Erie 
Meter Systems, Inc., Box 559, Erie, 
Pa., requesting Bulletins 1062, 1082, 
1100 and 1105. 












DC-3 ano DC-4 
SURPLUS 
PARTS 


OFFERED AT 


SUBSTANTIAL 
DISCOUNTS 


@P. & W. R1830-C — Parts, compon- 
ents and accessories. 

© DC-3 Airplane parts and accessories. 
© P. & W. R-2000-11— Parts, compon- 
ents and accessories (many inter- 
changeable with R-2000-7-9-13). 

@ DC-4 Airplane parts and accessories. 
© Ground and station equipment. 


Your inquiries and requests 
for quotations are invited. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Dept. C, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 











J mii 


> Packaged Runway Lighting* 

> High Intensity Approach Lighting 

> High Intensity Runway Lighting’ 

> Taxiway Lighting 

> Radio and Manually Controlled 
Seadrome Lighting 

> Acetylene Operated Marker Beacons 


> AGASTAT Pneumatic 
Time Delay Relays 


> STIMSONITE Plastics - Molded Optics 


Complete information and 
descriptive folders on request 


— AGA. 


«S 
AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR SOMPANY 
1027 Newerk Avenve, Elizabeth 2, New Jersey 
*Distributed by iv i 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 
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SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


The Douglas Service Magazine reaches 
10,000 people monthly...is packed 
with useful data on service methods. 
Other Douglas publications aid opera- 
tors get better service at lower cost. 


@ Are your maintenance costs in 
line? Is your service work done as 
quickly and as expertly as pos- 
sible? Operators of Douglas equip- 
ment can say “Yes” to these 
questions if they are taking full 
advantage of the Douglas 9-point 
Service Program. 

The entire resources of this com- 
pany through Douglas Service are 
aimed at one objective: to make 
Douglas transports the most 
“usable” airplanes in the world. 


DOUGLAS S-POINT SERVICE 
PROGRAM 





A Dependable, World-Wide Service Program to 
Aid Operators of Douglas Transports 







.--cuts maintenance costs 
'..ekeeps planes flying! 








SERVICE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE TRAINING 


Hand tools, hangars, fixed docks, load- 
ing and handling equipment—these 
and many other types of specialized 
service aids help operators speed main- 
tenance and operations. 


Today the finest designs in the world 
for mobile training aids are in Douglas 
files. Classroom instruction and shop 
demonstrations are also provided for 
trainees at Santa Monica. 







Experienced men are trained espe- 
cially for Douglas service work. 
They alone have access to the lat- 
est facts so vital for fast, expert 
repairs at reasonable cost. Special 
tools, methods, and facilities... 
factory-made parts—all speed work 
under the Douglas Program. 

Your profits depend on the number 
of hours your planes are in the air. 
Keep ’em flying and save money 
by using this 9-point Service 
Program for Douglas transports. 







Douc.tas AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 


If you are not taking full advantage of the services 
offered by Douglas, write for a free copy of our 
booklet “Service Program for Douglas Transports.” 


MORE PEOPLE FLY 
MORE PLACES BY DOUG, 
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$16 Million Loss Reported 
By Airlines for First Half 


The nation’s certificated domestic 
trunkline carriers wound up the first 
half of this year with a deficit which 
left them $17,198,414 worse off than 
they were at the close of the first 
six months of 1946, when their reve- 
nue and expense reports showed a 
net operating profit of $1,144,462. 

This year the net profit was re- 
placed by a net operating loss of $16,- 
053,952, with the ledgers of 15 of the 
19 airlines showing red after total 
operating revenues were deducted 
from total operating expenses. The 
few who could write net operating 
income in black ink were Eastern, 
Hawaiian, Inland, and National. 

Operating revenues of the 19 car- 
riers were up 18.5% to $164,903,609 
the first half of this year, as com- 
pared with the same period last year, 
but operating expenses, despite econ- 
omy and retrenchment programs, 
soared to an all-time high of $180,- 
957,225—up 31.2% from the 1946 half- 
year figure. 

One bright spot in this otherwise 
grey picture was the fact that the 19 
carriers collectively showed a profit 
of $2,792,386 for the June quarter this 
year, which wiped out a little of the 
staggering $18,846,338 deficit piled up 
during the first three months of the 
year. Also, eight of the airlines 
showed operating profits in the sec- 
ond quarter, as compared with only 


three who did so in the first quarter. 

Whereas reports for the first quar- 
ter of the year had shown total oper- 
ating expenses of $88,607,648, against 
total operating revenues of $69,761,- 
302, the second quarter saw the latter 
climb to the figure of $95,772,298, 
while the former rose only to $92,- 
349,913. 

In the first six months of this year, 
85.3% of total operating revenues of 
the 19 carriers came from passenger 
fares, 7.1% was derived from mail 
payments, and 5.3% came from the 
transportation of express and freight. 
For the same period last year, the 
respective percentages of total reve- 
nues coming from these three sources 
were 88.2% from passengers, 7.3% 
from mail and 3.5% from freight and 
express. 

Passenger revenues the first half 
of this year were $140,733,398, as 
compared with $122,694,884 in the 
first half of 1946; mail revenue was 
up slightly from $10,102,078 to $11,- 
659,858; and freight and express reve- 
nues were up about 85%, from $4,- 
805,734 to $8,797,625. 

As the third quarter drew to a 
close, indications were that revenue 
and expense reports might show a 
majority of the 19 carriers to be “in 
the black”, with the 1947 overall 
deficit reduced by several more mil- 
lions of dollars. 






CAB Modifies Accounting 
Order in WAL Route Sale 


CAB has modified technical condi- 
tions attached to its original approval 
of the sale of Western Air Lines’ 
Denver-Los Angeles route to United 
Air Lines along the lines requested 
by United. Originally, CAB had re- 
quired that approximately $1,500,000 
(the difference between the total 
purchase price of $3,750,000 and the 
cost to Western, less depreciation, of 
tangible items) be charged to United’s 
surplus account. United said this 
could not be done without creating 
a surplus deficit, which would tem- 
porarily preclude divided payments 
on company’s preferred and com- 
mon stock. 

Modification authorized by CAB re- 
quires United to charge the amount 
in question to “Other Intangible As- 
sets.” United will also be required 
to amortize the sum “by periodic 
charges over a period of not more 
than five years from Sept. 30, 1937, 
to ‘Other Non-Operating Expenses.’ ” 
The order also provides that “United 
shall, hereafter, in any rate pro- 
ceeding before the CAB, make no 
claim that the amount so charged to 
‘Other Intangible Assets’ shall be 
included in its investment base for 
rate-making purposes.” 


Pan Am Repays $10,000,000 

Pan American Airways by mid- 
September had repaid $10,000,000 
under a credit arrangement made 
last October with a number of banks, 
and was planning to repay an addi- 
tional $8,000,000 later last month. 
Total amount outstanding is $26,- 
000,000. Repayments were made 
possible by receipt of back mail pay- 
ments from Post Office Department. 





U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues-Expenses, January-June 


















AL] American $ m3,6 | #.... 1% wossss | * 60m) % 2.21% 2.2.18 22. |] 8 aerees | * 268,603 | * me.7e2 | *  -73,986 
American 36,102,390 Ui .170,92 1,572,611 939,014 | 1,060,115 345, 641 866, 59% 39,411,273 | 16,153,06 23,258,109 3,279,822 
|Braniff $,067,131 4, 562,694 212,415 149,759 36,037 1 265 24,261 5,920,056 | 2,723.7 3,196,298 852,926 
|Capital-PCa 8,621, 500 6,460,443 | 1,299,912 412,655] 252,653 32.759 12,716 10,868,362 | 4,891,687 | 5,976,695 -2, 266, 882 
|Cartbbean 246,012 190,237 36,69 eeee 6,388 1,785 9.735 27%, a9 114, bee 159,906 -28, 337 
cas 3.393.997 2,659, 571 533,980 113,965 1 064 25,342 136 3,998, 5996 | 1,757,430 | 2,242,165 608, 998 
Colonial 1,308, 716 1,008,165 267,915 1h.166] 2. oe 9,09 3,068 1,857,034 787,289 | 1,069,745 -548, 18 
Continental 1,725,810 1,340,407 3906, 306 16,834 14, sh 13,337 7,110 2,049,357 851,762 | 1,197,595 -323, su8 
Delta 5.52.29 5,057,472 712,609 | * 127,760 70,325 70, 4,904 5,661,486 | 2,554,917 | 3,106,569 -110,226 
Eastern 25,255,372 | 23,042,827 773,620 763,195 | 187,167 375,812 18,734 21,736,278 | 10,298,797 | 11,437,461 3,519,0% 
Rawniian 1,510,442 1,216,233 14,104 45,711 | 143,076 43,469 46,759 1,498,434 621,058 877,376 12,007 
Inland 967,930 651.279 298,982 559 3,289 4,732 eeee 943,990 471,770 472,221 23,999 
MC 2,524,433 | 1,990,805 468 , 80% 26, id 8.455} 15,058 6,969 2,631,366 | 1,139,578 | 1,491,788 -106,933 
|National 5,352,787 6,886,065 186,547 76,276 -261 117,088 esee 5,247,038 2,519,304 2,727,794 105,709 
|Tortheast 1,899,968 1,535,300 29,429 27,009 3,408 4,038 1,234 2,685,545 | 1,264,379 | “1,421,166 -785, 557 
Northwest 9,048,014 7.947 ,69% 611 ,882 318,874 76,636 6,195 18,372 11,195,228 | %,529,696 | 6,665,531 2,147,213 
TWA 21,337,738 | 17,875,871 | 1,592,622 986,825 | 465,119 218,280 125,098 24,751,949 | 10,212,267 | 14,539,682 -3, 414,211 
United 29,148,483 | 26,612,546 | 1,983,036 | 1,266,699] 916,m5 210,037 8,384 34,025,623 | 12,636,017 | 21,389,606 877,140 
Western 5,399,089 4, 524,626 602, 82,925 62,137 . 7.72 5.713.716 | 2,604,822 | 3,108,89% -314, 66 
‘TOTALS 164,903,609 [240,733,396 | 11,659,858 | 5,381,510 | 3,416,055/ 1,628,658] 1,161,386 180,957,225 | 76,400,881 [104,556,343 16,053,617 











Note: Above tabulation 
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was compiled by Amentcan Aviation Pusiications from official reports 














filed by the companies with CAB. 
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To Europe, 
Asia and Africa 


Daily flights 

in luxurious new 
Douglas four-engined 
airliners to 
Glasgow, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm, 

plus direct service 

from Copenhagen via 

Danish Air Lines (DDL), 

from Oslo via 

Norwegian Air Lines (DNL), 
and from Stockholm via 

Swedish Air Lines (ABA) 
and Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines (SILA), 

to scores of cities in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 



















scandinavian airlines system 


Consult air traffic guides 
for complete system tables. 
25 years experience 

in international 

air transport and 
worldwide knowledge 
of customs rules 

assure expert 
handling of 

air cargo. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
Ticket offices: 

47 E. 46th St. and 

6 W. Sist St., New York 
Eldorado 5-6701; 

105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
RANdolph 6984; 

1110 Rand Tower, Minneapolis 
LINcoln 4735 

Executive offices: 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 4 / 


























TRAFFIC & SALES 
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Airline Traffic and Sales 
Expenses Rise 41% Over '46 


Not only does it cost more to fly 
a passenger from point to point now 
than it did a year ago, but it costs 
a lot more to get him or her into 
the ticket office and aboard the plane. 

Such is the conclusion drawn from 
a study of traffic and sales expendi- 
tures of the airlines, as shown in 
reports on file with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Covering 18 certificated domestic 
trunkline carriers, these reports show 
traffic and sales expenditures for the 
first six months of this year amount- 
ing to $21,222,000, in round figures, 
as against expenditures in the same 
category of $14,956,000 in the first 
half of 1946. A lone airline—Chicago 
& Southern—decreased traffic and 
sales expenses, but only by $8,000. 

Average increase for the other 17 
airlines was 41.9%, and two carriers 
—United Air Lines and Hawaiian 
Airlines—increased traffic and sales 
outlays by more than 100% the first 
half of this year, as compared with 
the same period in 1946. Four others 
reported increases in excess of 50%. 


Largest Increase for UAL 


Largest dollar increase was that 
of United, which spent $4,501,000 in 
this category this year, as against 
$2,169,000 in the same six months 
last year. By boosting traffic and sales 
expenditures from $51,000 to $151,- 
000, Hawaiian took the honors for 
greatest percentage increase—196%. 

These expenditures covered salaries 
and necessary expenses of ticketing 
and reservations employes and traffic 
solicitors, half of the cost of tariffs, 
schedules and time tables, and the 
traffic and sales department’s pro- 
portionate share of numerous other 
items of airline expense. 

Based on CAB figures showing that 
5,881,413 revenue passengers were 
handled by the 18 carriers in the 
irst half of this year and 5,219,001 
n the first six months of 1946, the 
study shows that traffic and sales ex- 
penditures per passenger increased 
from $2.87 last year to $3.61 in 1947. 

Sixteen of the 18 airlines showed 
increases in per passenger traffic and 
sales disbursements, two exceptions 
being American Airlines, which spent 
33.33 this year against $3.39 last year, 
ind Caribbean, which averaged 94c 
er passenger this year, as compared 
vith $1.34 in the same period last 
year. Increases for all carriers aver- 
_— 25.7%, but some ran above 
50%. 
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Record of the highest traffic and 
sales expenditures per passenger 
went to TWA, which averaged $6.55 
the first six months of this year, but 
the greatest dollar increase was re- 
ported by United, which spent $5.21 
per passenger in traffic and sales out- 
lays this year, as against $2.85 last 
year. 


NWA Cargo Agents Get Special 
Commissions on Shipments 


Authorized agents who obtain in- 
ternational cargo shipments for 
Northwest Airlines are now receiving 
added remuneration based on a lib- 
eral interpretation of an established 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion rule. 


The agents are now authorized to 
deduct 5% commission on the air- 
line’s domestic air freight charges 
when they are applied in connection 
with an_ international shipment. 
Previously, under general air car- 
rier practice, the commission was paid 
on the international tariff rate only. 

The commission applies to foreign 
shipments carried part of the way 
on domestic routes, but is not pay- 
able where shipments move only be- 
tween points in the U. S., Canada and 
Alaska. 








Per Per % Increase In 
Airline Total Exp. Passenger Total Exp. Passenger Total Exp. 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
American ........ $4,216 $3.33 $3,376 $3.39 24.9% 
OS Sa 711 2.76 600 2.66 18.5% 
dechake ene 1,233 2.36 1,163 2.04 6.0% 
Caribbean ....... 32 96 29 1.34 10.3% 
ok SL ae 424 3.12 432 2.79 * *18% 
a a 185 3.19 160 2.42 15.6% 
Continental ...... 180 2.20 142 1.53 26.7% 
Pn A saoniancn cht 688 2.99 491 2.26 40.2% 
arr 2,776 3.37 1,894 12.87 46.5% 
Hawaiian ........ 151 1.10 51 48 196 % 
aN 80 2.09 43 1.16 86 % 
Mid-Continent ... 326 2.66 210 1.82 55.2% 
SS eee 599 3.62 371 3.01 61.5% 
Northeast ........ 296 1.93 212 1.29 39.6% 
Northwest ....... 1,219 3.95 804 3.07 51.6% 
, See See 2 2,983 6.55 2,348 5.24 27.0% 
eee 4,501 5.21 2,169 2.85 108 % 
, rae 622 2.76 461 2.29 34.9% 
ED oe $21,222 $3.61 $14,956 $2.87 41.9% 
* Decrease. 






TWA Revises Schedules 
For Fall-Winter Traffic 


Best winter load factors in any 
peacetime year are anticipated by 
TWA district managers on the basis 
of the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the new schedule pattern put into 
effect in the company’s trans-con- 
tinental division on Sept. 8. 

In laying out the new fall-winter 
domestic schedules, attempts were 
made wherever possible to gain the 
benefit of ever-hour departures be- 
tween major competitive cities, and 
to give a convenient spread of service 
throughout the day to each city on 
TWA’s routes. 

Attention was given, too, to mak- 
ing all possible connections with im- 
portant connecting carriers. For ex- 
ample, one of the outstanding inter- 
line connecting services offered is 
that between Detroit and Los Angeles 
on which TWA’s Constellation flight 
95 at Chicago permits afternoon pas- 
sengers to reach Southern California 
45 minutes faster than any other di- 
rect or connecting service. 

Other good interline connections 
are made with Continental Airlines 
at Kansas City, with Braniff at 
Amarillo, and with Mid-Continent at 
Kansas City. 

One of the main reasons for the 
schedule changes was a decision to 
reduce utilization of equipment in 
certain categories to make certain 
that winter schedules will be as de- 
lay-free and dependable as possible. 
This reduction in utilization will take 
place principally in the Constella- 
tion equipment, and while it amounts 
to a reduction of only one trans- 
continental round-trip daily, it will 
necessitate the shift of more DC-3 
mileage west of Kansas City to some- 
what compensate for the loss of Con- 
stellation seats. 


Traffic & Sales Costs of Domestic Airlines 
First Half 1947 


First Half 1946 
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This press car 


‘copter photo of warehouse fire, 
Portland, April 9, 1947. 
Courtesy Oregon Journal 


) \ ST 
> 


gets there first 


To the helicopter fire lines are no prob- 
lem, nor crowds, nor tough terrain. The 
reporter gets the news faster. The pho- 
tographer shoots a pictorial record that’s 
at home on the front page. 

Portland’s wide-awake Oregon Journal 
has owned a Bell Helicopter since last 
spring —“primarily to enable the news 
rooms to cover the news with more speed 
and accuracy.” For the Gannett papers 
in the East, as for the Journal, Bell Heli- 
copters are handling spot news breaks. 


BELL HELICOPTER 


Still other Bell Helicopters are making 
news for the Los Angeles Herald and 
Express and for the New York Journal- 
American. They have visited ships at sea 
... welcomed foreign dignitaries . . . fol- 
lowed parades . . . even delivered a beauty 
queen to the judges’ stand. Says pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst, Jr.: 
“Because of its flying technique you 
can’t beat it on short-range news and 
photo jobs.” 


You can’t beat it at other jobs, either: 


%™ JOURNAL 


from coast to coast and overseas, Bell 
Helicopters are saving time and earning 
money for their owners. They're dusting 
crops, spraying orchards. They’re speed- 
ing mail and merchandise, hunting oil, 
prospecting for hidden ore deposits. 


The Bell Helicopter can do... ata 
remarkably low operational cost. For 
all the facts about The Modern Magic 
Carpet*, write Helicopter Division, Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, P. O. Box 1, Buf- 
falo 5, New York. ’ 


PRODUCT OF BELL Harcrafft CORPORATION 


PIONEERS IN JET-PROPULSION, RADIO-CONTROLLED FLIGHT AND SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT FOR THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY. DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE 
WORLD'S FIRST COMMERCIALLY LICENSED HELICOPTERS FOR LAND AND WATER. 


"TM. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES © 1947 B.A.C. 

















Pioneer Travel Plan 
Requires No Deposit 


Pioneer Air Lines’ own Air Travel 
Plan has gone into effect following 
CAB sanction of the tariff embody- 
ing the plan on Sept. 20. Credit 
cards issued by Pioneer will be good 
only on its local Route 64 in Texas. 

Similar in most respects to the 
all-carrier Universal Air Travel Plan, 
the Pioneer credit system has one 
major difference—no deposit is re- 
quired from card holders. In this 
respect, Pioneer’s plan parallels’ that 
used on a number of railroads. Bill- 
ings will be made monthly. The com- 
pany expects 10,000 to become card 
holders. 


One Call Does It All 
In EAL Reservations Plan 


A simplified “one-call-does-it-all” 
reservations system has been intro- 
duced by Eastern Air Lines in nine 
of its key cities, and eventually will 
be installed in all of the company’s 
76 route cities. 

The new service is possible for 
round-trip or return reservations and 
even in those cases where it is desir- 
able for a passenger to change from 
a local to an express plane at some 
other airport in order to take ad- 
vantage of EAL’s new schedules. It 
is now in operation at Washington, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Raleigh- 
Durham, Jacksonville and Tampa. 











Traffic Trends 


Pioneer: 6,472 passengers in August, an in- 
crease of 614 over July; 1,703,048 revenue 
passenger miles, compared with July’s 1,- 
568,019; 27,963 pounds of mail, down from 
28,972 pounds in July; express, 13,131 pounds; 
and freight (first month’s service), 1,963 
pounds. 

United: flew 141,566,800 revenue 
miles in August, 12% above July and 14% 
increase over August of last year. Revenue 
ilane-miles were 6,027,000, up 15% from 
August, 1946, and 4% over July. Air freight 
f 759,000 ton miles up 128% over previous 
ugust, 30% over July; air express up 21% 
ver year ago, 13% over July. 

Florida Airways: 30.58% increase in pas- 

anger miles during August, compared with 

ly. Completed 99.8% of scheduled miles. 

Delta: 48% increase in air freight and 10% 

in in passenger business in August, as 

mpared to July. Freight pound-miles up 
om 91,130.393 in July to 175,395,100 in 
\ugust; passengers up from 44,064 to 50,222, 
nd revenue pssenger miles up from 16,- 
27,520 to 17,789.819. August load factor rose 

75 points to 60.45%. 

Pan American: Commercial business han- 

ed by Alaska region during August set 

w comp3ny records. Air express from 

attle to Alaska rose 127% over same month 

t year. while southbound cargo went up 

%. Northbound passengers incre sse 55% 
Tr last year, and travelers returning to the 
tes increased 57%. 
lick Airways: reports total volume of 25.- 
633 revenue ton miles of freight from the 
rt of onerations in March, 1946, to Sept. 
this year. 
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Airlines Offer 100,000 to 3 Odds 
Against Losing Baggage 


The domestic scheduled airlines of 
this country are aiming for odds of 
100,000 to 1, or better, against losing 
a passenger’s suitcase, and they are 
making favorable progress, judging 
from a recent survey made by the 
baggage service committee of the Air 
Transport Association. - 

Covering the month of July, the 
survey showed that of 1,459,593 pieces 
of baggage checked on the 14 report- 
ing airlines, 113 were reported lost 
and 59 of these were found before 
the month ended. 

This figured out to a loss of 3.7 
bags out of every 100,000 checked, 
but M. F. Redfern, ATA vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, said the 
scheduled airlines are not satisfied 
with this record of carrying nearly 
a million and a half pieces of baggage 
to and from hundreds of airports with 
the loss of but 54 bags. 

“The scheduled airlines are work- 
ing with the.idea of reaching a stage 
where there will not even be one loss 
in 100,000,” said Redfern. 

The survey brought out, among 
other things, the apparent fact that 
air passengers are less concerned 
about their baggage than the airlines 


are, for 118 bags were reported un- 
claimed as against 113 reported lost. 
In other words, there were more 
people who lost bags and didn’t even 
miss them than there were who lost 
bags and reported their losses to the 
airlines, 

One popular belief the survey 
tended to explode was that most lost 
bags are misplaced in the process of 
being transferred from one plane to 
another. Actually, only 37 bags were 
lost by interline passengers in July, 
and 26 of these were returned during 
the month. And of the 118 unclaimed 
bags, 99 were on-line and only 19 
were interline bags, while 76 of the 
113 bags reported as lost belonged to 
on-line passengers. Of the 79 un- 
claimed bags whose Owners were 
located by the airlines, 63 were on- 
line and 16 were interline. 

Final tabulations based on the air- 
lines’ system of “matching” misplaced 
bags through regular channels of 
information may considerably reduce 
the number of lost bags, for some of 
the 54 originally listed in the “lost” 
group may subsequently have turned 
up among the bags in the “found” 
group. 








Over 11,000 Passengers a Month 
Now Fly Southwest Airways 





11,302 in August, to be exact—that’s almost like moving 


the whole city of Medford, or the populations of Ukiah, 
Fort Bragg and Eureka together within 30 days. Traffic 
originating in two Southwest cities alone amounted to 
7 out of every 100 of population. 

Besides passengers, Southwest carried in August 
46,357 Ibs. of Air Mail, 56,955 lbs. of Air Express and 
15,443 Ibs. of Air Freight. 


Such rapid and wholehearted acceptance of 
a service barely eight months old is indicative of 
how well Southwest serves the community interest 
of the West Coast. 
lish Southwest as the traffic leader among local- 
service carriers—with volume rivalling that of 
several older lines. 


Nationally, the figures estab- 


EAST COAST RESERVATIONISTS: 
Sell the California Cc mmon Fare to any of 
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when you aim for 


Switen Warkela 


You fly straight to your mark 

on the target of Southern sales, 

when you fly the Delta routes. You'll save 

days of travel, with more time for business, and 
you'll like the speed and comfort of 

Delta’s frequent flights. 
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General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 


For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent or Airlines Ticket Office 
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New Services 





Domestic 


Chicago & Southern’ = established 
scheduled service between Evansville 
and Chicago, Sept. 15, one week after 
CAB approval of the Evansville-Chicago 
airway. All space on the first flight was 
sold out in less than 24 hours. 

Eastern Air Lines has opened a new 
one-stop service between Newark/New 
York and St. Louis, via Washington. 

TWA has inaugurated direct nonstop 
service from Washington to Cincinnati, 
providing Washington also with addi- 
tional service to points west of Cincin- 
nati, including St. Louis and Kansas 
City. 


International 


Sabena, Belgian Air Lines, is to in- 
augurate DC-6 service on its Brussels- 
New York route Oct. 11, with two flights 
a week. Sleeping berth accommodations 
will be provided, this being the first 
DC-6 sleeper service across the At- 
lantic. 

Peruvian International Airways started 
scheduled service to Washington and 
New York on Sept. 26, using DC-4 
equipment. The fare from New York to 
Lima is $351.36, and from New York to 
Santiago, $501.35. 

Eastern Air Lines and Pan American 
Airways have effected a combination 
schedule providing the first daylight air 
service between New York and Mexico 
City, with Eastern’s Constellation flight 
from New York making connections at 
Houston with Pan Am’s Houston-Mexico 
City nonstop. Flight departs N. Y. daily 
at 1:25 p.m., arriving in Mexico City at 
11:15 p.m., with stops at Washington and 
Houston. Northbound flights leave Mex- 
ico City at 11 a.m. and reach N. Y. at 
10:35 p.m. 

Pan American has started a once- 
weekly round-trip cargo flight between 
New York and Brussels, using DC-4 
equipment. Flights leave La Guardia 
on Saturdays and return on Tuesdays. 
Rates to Brussels are $1.27 a pound for 
shipments under 100 lIbs., and 8lc per 
lb. for shipments above 100 Ibs. 

KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, has ex- 
tended its European service to include 
Gothenburg, in addition to its Stock- 
holm service. Direct connections are 
made with KLM’s trans-Atlantic service 
to and from New York four times. a 
week. 

Swissair opened a passenger and air 
freight service between New York an 
Geneva on Sept. 19, with connections 
offered between Switzerland and lead- 
ing European cities, as well as the Nea« 
East and Africa. Douglas transports a‘ 
used exclusively. 

Pan American Airways inaugurat 
Constellation nonstop sleeper servic? 
over the Atlantic Sept. 15. The service 
is between La Guardia and London. The 
planes accommodate 34 passengers, 18 in 
berths and 16 in reclining chairs. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines was to in- 
augurate weekly service between Mor- 
treal and the Irish Free State Sept. 3), 
operating to Shannon with DC-4M 
equipment. 
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Los Angeles Airways will move 
toward night operations with all pos- 
sible haste following the inaugura- 
tion of its helicopter air mail service 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, 

Certificated for three loop routes 
totalling about 200 miles, Los Angeles 
Airways will launch the service on 
Oct. 1 on a daylight basis over the 
first route, Route A, which is a close- 
in valley route circling from the Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport to a num- 
ber of suburban points fringing the 
city. In addition, six round-trip 
shuttle trips will be flown between 
the airport and the Terminal .Annex 
postoffice in downtown Los Angeles. 

Route realignments have been 
made by Los Angeles Airways with 
the consent of the Post Office De- 
partment since the original certifica- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and Route A has been revised to 
encompass the following. loop rout- 
ing: Los Angeles Airport, Alhambra, 
Monrovia, Pasadena, Glendale, Bur- 
bank, North Hollywood, Van Nuys, 
Santa Monica, Los Angeles Airport. 

Two circle flights a day, one early 
in the morning and the other mid- 
day, will be flown over the inaugural 
route. 

Clarence Belinn, Los Angeles Air- 
ways president, said the night ex- 
periments would be launched on 
Route B as soon as Civil Aeronautics 
Administration approval can be ob- 
tained and equipment is available for 
the route. 

Route B has been revised to run 
out to Riverside, Calif., and it is 
relatively free of residential districts 
and has much open country, thus 
making it the more desirable of the 
three routes to launch the night ven- 
ture from an operating standpoint. 

By putting in a night flight, Los 
Angeles Airways will be able to 
schedule three flights a day for the 
service essential to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of helicopter feeder 
yperations to speed up mail deliv- 
‘ries, Belinn points out. 

The Post Office hopes to achieve 
time savings of four to 18 hours in 
air mail deliveries through the use of 
the helicopter, but attaining this end 
will involve the night service to pick- 
up business mail put in the boxes at 
or after the close of the business day. 

The new Route B, which Los 
\ngeles Airways will put into service 
fter it receives additional equip- 
2ent, will be operated as follows: 
s Angeles Airport, Lynwood, Whit- 
ier, Montebello, El Monte, Pomona, 
JIntario, Riverside, Corona, Fuller- 
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L. A. Airways to Open Mail 
Helicopter Route October | 
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stellation advertise- 


Prize Winner— 


ment was selected as the one making most 
effective use of space among the 632 
ads published in the Spanish-language 
edition of The Reader's Digest in 1946. 
Selection was made by a panel of four 
leading agency art directors. First award 
certificate also went to the agency plac- 
ing the ad, Foote, Cone and Belding 

(Los Angeles). 





ton, Lynwood, Los Angeles Airport. 

The third circle route, Route C, is 
a coastal route and will not be 
started until next spring owing to 
winter weather conditions immediate- 
ly adjacent to the coast. 

Two of the four Sikorsky S-5l 
helicopters ordered by the company 
have been received in Los Angeles 
and assembly of the first machine has 
been completed at the company’s 
new base at the Los Angeles Air- 
port. The other two helicopters are 
scheduled for delivery later this fall. 

The company has asked CAB for 
temporary mail rate of $1.15 per 
plane mile based on service per- 
formed, although, according to the 
company, actual operating results 
will probably justify a substantially 
larger mail rate. The upward re- 
vision from the 9lc contained in the 
company’s original petition reflects 
rising costs. Pilot pay, e.g., has gone 
up to $6,600 a year from the $5,000 
estimated in the route petition, while 
mechanic scales have risen from 
$3,000 to $4,200. 


WAL Completes Reorganization 
Of Traffic and Advertising 


Western Air Lines has completed 
reorganization of its traffic and ad- 
vertising department to provide for 
a straight-line administrative setup 
and at the same time delegate more 
authority to field personnel. 

The executive staff of the traffic 
department has been’ contracted 
through the consolidation of several 
positions, and duties of the general 
sales manager have been consolidated 
into those of the general traffic man- 
ager, with Roy Backman, formerly 
director of general sales, being pro- 
moted to handle this assignment. 

Kenneth E. Allen has been named 
director of publicity and advertising, 
thus consolidating two formerly 
separate departments. Both Allen and 
Backman report directly to Richard 
A. Dick, vice president-traffic and 
sales. 


WAL, AA to Extend 
Ticket Office Agreement 


The joint ticket office agreement 
between American Airlines and 
Western Air Lines in San Francisco 
and Oakland is working out to the 
satisfaction of both carriers, and a 
Similar agreement to cover joint oc- 
cupancy of two offices in Hollywood, 
one in Pasadena and one in Long 
Beach will soon be effected. 

Operational costs of the Oakland 
and San Francisco offices are based 
on the following formula: one-third 
of the cost to be divided equally; 
one-third to be pro-rated on the basis 
of the total number of tickets sold 
on the respective carrier’s stock; and 
one-third to be pro-rated on the dol- 
lar on-line revenue from each of the 
participating carriers. 

Although each company’s employes 
retain their respective affiliations for 
purposes of salary payment, insur- 
ance, vacations and other benefits, 
there is no distinction among the 
agents in dealing with passengers. 


C & S Starts Inter-Station 


Contest to Promote Sales 


An inter-station sales contest de- 
signed to increase terminal-to-term- 
inal business and to build system 
revenues has been inaugurated by 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, It 
was developed by John J. Shad, direc- 
tor of station sales, and W. L. Scott, 
director of sales promotion. 

The contest is based on total on- 
line station sales, including passenger, 
freight and express revenues, and 
dollar and passenger quotas have 
been assigned to each station for each 
month from Sept, 1 through Dec, 31. 
The station earning the greatest num- 
ber of revenue points during the con- 
test period will win the “Station of 
the Year” award, and its employes 
will receive a cash prize. 


o 








U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues-Expenses, April-June 
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411 American $ omens | .... 19 259,008 | * won| % 2.21%... | 82.5 | fF osiz9 «| F 1h0,066 |* anem] % 6,098 
American 21,258, 746 18,625,258 778, 786 469,279 556, 381 $,162 * 3 is 19,853,882 8,208,664 | 11,649,218 1,408,865 
Breniff »822,230 2,556,767 103,804 72,22 19,499 2h, 40S 7,62 3,092,411 1,473,355 | 1,619,056 -270,181 
Capital -PCA 5,368,102 4,236,366 657, tube 206,947 | 142,528 20, 480 7,656 5.399, 505 2,487,254 | 2,912,251 -31,374 
Caribbean 134,612 9% 006 32,614 cece 2,995 899 3,477 143,891 58,890 85,001 -9,279 
cas 1,918, 549 1,552,367 254,717 56,487 27.597 14,847 cove 1,999, a7 886,060 | 1,113,387 80,898 
Colonial 800, 624,233 | 159,104 - 8,232 | «see 5.350 1,568 937,970 398, 961 538,989 137,003 
Continental 969,146 777,089 153,006 8,322 6, 7,876 2,326 1,035,187 432,000 603,187 66,041 
Delta 2,923,279 2,677,603 104,736 61,572 37.736 35.24 600 2,753,699 1,247,471 | 1,506,228 169, 580 
Rastern 13,057,168 11,955,888 372,935 373.976 | 106,649 182,167 4,082 11,203,316 5,411,837 | 5,791,879 1,853,852 
Hawaiian 817,930 650,004 6,536 23,521 83,401 22,m 7,390 mw, 916 342,772 4b9 144 26,014 
Inland +900 437,398 150,919 3.913 2,360 3,m2 eeee $08,997 256,187 252,810 90,903 
mca 1,419,119 1,149,089 237,810 13,863 5,497 8,577 110 1,426,186 626,839 799,307 -7,027 
Wational 2,555,283 2,340,043 87,507 885 19,973 50,551 . se4 2,797,158 1,426,600 | 1,380,599 -261 876 
Northeast 702,672 894, 156,135 12,126 2,818 2,340 1,358, 368 638,935 719.433 -285,696 
Borthwest 5,521,471 4,954,357 318,729 166 ,863 47,986 36,042 7,389 5,780,195 2,466,266 | 3,313,949 ~248,723 
13,034, 346 11,226,812 833,850 489,551 | 260,763 139,109 68,991 13,010,766 $.370,982 639,784 23,580 
United 17,538,114 15,181,322 967,153 664,958 | 474,40% 133,493 8,364 17,283,658 6,626, 76% | 10,658,694 254,456 
Western 3,075,793 2,649,5 261 , 596 43,272 32,038 20,968 2,433 2,721,665 1,249,656 | 1,472,010 354,128 
TOTALS 95,772,298 82,772,535 | 5.897.277 | 2,726,020 2,829,477 923,132 906,191 92,349,913 399.733.5599 | 52,616,356 2,792,386 
NOTE: Under [aB filing prpcedures, thejairlines file a cumiapive quarterly financial/ report for apriljJune in place of a separate statement 

] for thp month of Jupe. Traffic fata, howevef, are repofted separatply for each) month. 
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» * 
i Aint at iti ee tet il AN Ati A aN 
Jame rican $ 856,459 |% 661,468 |* 10,933 | © 7,603 | .... |$120,970 17,099 |$.... | % 959,089 [$ 523,433 | $ 435,616 | $ -102,590 
Amer. O'Seas| 6,003,052 4,806 , 289 372,761 264,038 330,978 ‘eee 85,004 7,097 5,716,354 2,597,519 3,119,036 286,697 
cas 25,466 M ,862 113,230 cee eeee 8,001 2,306 ecos 235,479 101,378 134,101 -20,013 
Bastern 254,324 215,940 2,752 eevee sees 12,308 3,27 ae 269,350 187,873 12,478 -35,027 
Wational 158,816 138,764 1,096 eevee 12,326 eee 6,631 so wh 196,138 67,111 129,027 -37,321 
Mo 1,304,680 546,10 448,992 eee 8,906 17.72% 4,276 ones 1,112,720 583,384 529,336 191,960 
‘Pan American 
Latin Amer{ 14,479,447 [10,293,964 687,521%} 614,143 | 1,932,736 cece 428,225 259,866 | 15,021,988 6,115,368 | 8,906,600 -542, Su2 
Atlantic 9,199,354 | 7,624,959 392,822°| 422,353 546.727 | woo 128,628 68.376 7,966,663 3,807,681 | 4,158,961 1,232,692 
Pacific 6,297,116 | 3,366,737 2,153,904" 90,493 482,909 | wees 40,153 13,04 5,099, 2,595,454 | 2,504,109 1,197,554 
Alaska 1,869,312 744s, 800 1,027,504") «eo 83,876 | «++ 9,406 4,081 1,607,305 764, 47% 822,832 262,007 
75417,400 | 5,266,136 501,258 538,926 618,490 eee 187,395 182,793 7,182,631 3,041,006 | 4,141,625 234, 769 
Uni tea®® 637,215 596, 565 29,057 cree 5.189 see 7,178 rer 459,144 215,712 243,433 178,773 
TOTALS 48,673,341 [34,353,567 5,741,915 | 1,917,556 | 4,921,619 | 158,999 919,818 535.527 | 45,626,384 | 20,580,212 | 25,246,173 2,846,959 
* Bstimated 
*® Began opefations in May, 1947 , 
wots: Under CAB filing proceftures, the airlines file @ cumlative/quarterly financial report for april-June in plage of a enpanpe statement for the month 
of June. | Traffic data, however, arp reported stpsrately fof each month. 
Data in epove tabulatipns were compiled by american aviatiog Publicatifns from monphly reports |filed by the dirlines with the Civil Aeqonautices 
Board. Figures for Amprican Airlinps include that carrier's service t@ Mexico but/not to Canada; for Ca&& c Havana; for Eastern to Fuerte Rico; 
National fo Havana; Northwest to Alaska and Unifed to — Operafions of U.S} carriers “ to Canada are jincluded in domestic — to CaB, 
in accordAnce with CaBl filing procefures. 7 
Feederline R E for J J 
eedceriine nevenues- mS or gag une 
ra OS We 
Challenger * $ 41,699 $ 9,038 | % 22,282 |$ 126 |$ 2/8 a 101,70. | $ 36,305 | ® 65,256" | © ~60,002 
Expire 223,986 63,021 159,716 Be eoeee 325 eoeee 432,200 255.978 176,222 -208,214 
Florida 112,280 19,793 91,325 WP feces 9 104 2,612 119,788 110,824 -118,332 
Monarch 229.035 63,628 160.7% 3.972 1,357 232 eoeo-5e 474, 859 270,916 204,643 -265, 824 
Pioneer 816,217 02,642 463,499 2,321 eocce 1,471 4,577 746, 588 358,237 368,351 69,629 
Southwest 434,188 222,903 203,706 3,906 357 784 2,428 878,650 375,680 2,971 alls, 462 
West Coast 160,177 78,694 82, 84 95 eeee 184 a Oh 246 , 469 78,611 167,858 -86 29 
TOTALS 2,917, 582 759.719 1,133, 768 10, w2 1,736 3,116 7-423 3,111,079 1,494,655 | 1,616,425 -1 093,498 
* Began operdtions in May 2947 


Note: Above tabulations were compiled by Amencan Aviatiow Posticartons from official reports filed by the companies with CAB. 
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Robert Evans Organizes Firm 

Robert F. Evans, formerly in the 
parts sales, service and production 
departments of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
has organized Robert F. Evans Co., 
airline representatives, with offices at 
the Douglas Santa Monica plant. 
Purpose of the company is to assist 
airlines in engineering and service 
problems and in expediting spare 
parts orders. Evans represents Cali- 
fornia Eastern Airways, and is ne- 
gotiating with Transocean Airlines, 
Philippine Airlines, Pacific Overseas 
Airlines and several others. 


Consultant and Export Agent 
Formation of the Heath Company, 
engineers and exporters, to provide 
foreign purchasers complete engineer- 
ing services in procurement of all 
types of American aircraft, parts and 
accessories, including airport equip- 
ment, has been announced by Royal 
V. Heath, Jr. Heath recently was 


manager, aviation division of Frazar - 


& Co, and formerly was with the 
aviation division of The Texas Co. 
eg are at 150 Broadway, New 
ork. 


Caribbean Navigation Chart 
Aircraft Position Chart No. 3073, 
covering the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, is now being dis- 
tributed by the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at 10c per copy. 
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Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


“Aircraft Wanted or 


Por Sale,” and all otner classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters und spaces per line: light body face 40 per line; 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 
Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1317 F Street 


to Classified Advertisi 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 
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for 
SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


@ Douglas DC-3 lane Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine Parts, 
* access sories and Components 


@ P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Compenents 


ALSO 


@ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
Accessories 


@P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components — = of 
which are interchangeable wi 
2000-7-9-11 Engines). 





These inventories are available for in- 
spection at our warehouses ut Astoria, 
L. I., New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Fort Worth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
these points for domestic shipment at 
very attractive prices. 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
requests for quotations directed to the 
attention of the Superintendent of 
Stores at the above address. 











Slick Names PR Counsel 

Slick Airways has appointed the 
firm of Moreland, Amick & Black, of 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York, 
as public relations counsel. W. R. 
Moreland, president, will service the 
account from the L. A. office at 3521 
Knoll Drive. 


Young man 35 with long experience in 
testing, sales, fixed base and non-scheduled 
operations, desires position with permanent 
company in sales, promotional or manage- 
ment work; all replies answered. Box No. 
584, American Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 





FLIGHT AND GROUND INSTRUCTOR 
2100 HRS ALL CAA RAT. A&E MECH 
X-Navy lieut. 2 yrs. airline operations & 
sales. Consicer any work requiring initia- 
tive. Rossiter, 536 Forest, Westfield, N. J. 





Wanted: Experienced enumener « of Tariffs & 
Schedules. Salary open. Apply Personnel 
Dept., CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, Inc., 
Denver, Colorado. 





Dick Powell’s national Flight ms 


few select distributorships available ior live. 


wire able to manage own business backed 
by National organization. Must be finan- 
cially capable, qualified to hire and train 
salesmen and conduct advertising cam- 
paigns. Exceptional profits. Sale of planes 
and equipment not involved. §$5,090-$10,000 
required. Write to 6331 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood, California. 





Ex-Air Transport Command Pilot, ex- 
perienced in all types aircraft, desires ex- 
ecutive pilot position flying for individual 
or company. Trained by American Airlines 
and ATC for cargo and passenger work. 
Commercial instructor, instrument rating 
with over 150 hrs. actual instrument time. 
Reliable marriei man, 26, best references. 
Box No. 585, American Aviation, 1317 F 8t., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 





ICAO Issues Atlantic Manual 


The International Civil Aviation 
Organization has issued a manual for 
use. of flight and ground personnel 
on air routes in the North Atlantic 
region. Manual contains information 
required for air transport operations, 
including lists of navigational, com- 
munications, search and rescue, and 
meteorological facilities available to 
aircraft flying the North Atlantic. 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. e 


| 


93 WORTH ST. e NEW 


YORK 13, N.Y 


. @.e 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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Wigs 


25 Years Ago 








The National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion of the U. S. was formally estab- 
lished with Howard Coffin as presi- 
dent. (Oct. 1922) 


The South African Airways Co. 
Inc., with a capital of 200,000 
pounds subscribed in England, 
was organized. (Oct, 1922) 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


Pan American Airways on Sept. 20 
inaugurated weekly air mail, pas- 
senger and express service to Asun- 
cion, capital of Paraguay, thus com- 
pleting the final span in an aerial 
network that linked the capitals of 
the 21 American republics for the 
first time. (Oct. 1, 1937) 


The only Chicago-New York 
air sleeper service was inaugur- 
ated by United Air Lines when 
Douglas sleepers were placed on 
the company’s midnight flight 
from New York and the late 
evening flight from Chicago. 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 











EACH ONE 
iN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 
doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham + THE TUTWILER ~° 


Ira Patton, Manager 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


len Murrell, Manager 


in Now Orleans + THE ST. CHARLES 


J. J. (Mike) O Leary, V.ce Pres. & mgr. 


in Savannah + THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville » THE KENTUCKY 


domes E. Rushin, Manager 


in Greensboro + THE 0. HENRY 
leon Womble, Manager 


Ipnenenanr error 


e = 
Carling Dinkler, = 
= President — 


Central Alaska Transport Co. of 
Fairbanks took delivery on the first 
Taylor-Young airplane to be sold out- 
side the continental limits of the 
U. S. (Oct. 1, 1937) 
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Bouquets 


To the Editor: 

I have just read your (Eric Bramley’s) 
very fine, honest, and fair report of the 
facts concerning our Miami meeting. 

We had a meeting of the fourth echelon, 
now titled the Junior Board of Directors, 
and I wish you could have been with us 
because it would have done your heart 
good to see and hear the confidence with 
which these youngsters approached their 
problems before their fellow workers. 

They had confidence in themselves and 
went to the “mike” like veterans. Their 
recommendations were to the point, and 
ninety-five percent of them were construc- 
tive. 

E. V. RICKENBACKER 
President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines 





To the Editor: 

Just a note to tell you how much I en- 
joyed reading your story about “The Rick- 
enbacker Formula” in American Aviation 
for Sept. 1. It is a fine idea to spread 
around the airlines and you have made it 
seem very attractive. 

S. RALPH COHEN 

Public Relations Officer 
International Air Transport 
Association 


To the Editor: 

It isn’t often that so comprehensive and 
unbiased a piece as that authored by Dave 
Shawe for the Sept. 15 issue of American 
Aviation receives such complete and enthu- 
siastic acceptance by all echelons and ele- 
ments of the manufacturing company af- 
fected. 

Everyone here had to admit that he not 
only had done a very interesting job of cov- 
ering the 2-0-2’s first days with Northwest 
but that he had also put his finger on the 
criticisms we ourselves had heard and had 
handled them fairly and honestly. 

I consider it a darn good piece of reporting. 

RICHARD W. DARROW, 
Director of Public Relations, 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. 





Books — 


AIRLINE PILOTING. By Capt. Raymond 
Bullock. World Press, Inc., Denver. 163 pp. 
Out of his own extensive experience as a 

pilot for Western Air Lines and the knowl- 

edge of the captains with whom he has 
flown as co-pilot, the co-pilots with whom 
he has flown as captain, and the chief and 
check pilots with whom he has dealt, 
Ray Bullock has drawn deeply in preparing 
this valuable guide to a career as an air- 
line co-pilot and, eventually, as a captain. 
Intended for use only in conjunction with 
regular training, this manual is not de- 
signed to contradict or override anything 
that may be taught in the airline co-pilot 
training school which the beginning air- 

line pilot atterids. The book is full of im- 

portant “Do’s” and “Don'ts” for the co- 

pilot. 








WIND TUNNEL TESTING. By Alan Pope. 
John Wiley & Sons., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 319 pp. $5.00. 
Comprehensive analysis and study of ‘vast 

material on wind tunnel testing is made by 


Alan Pope, associate professor of aeronau- 
tical engineering at the Daniel Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics. There is much ma- 
terial on the design of a tunnel and pro- 
peller-flow straightener system. Procedure 
for testing new model aircraft is described 
in detail. It represents a valuable contribu- 
tion to study of aeronautical engineering 
through correlation of widely scattered tech- 
nical reports. 


AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL. By Col. Rollen 
H. Drake. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. ¥. 233 pp. $5.50. 
This addition to the Drake Aircraft Me- 

chanic Series contains information and in- 

struction needed to fulfill sheet metal re- 
quirements of an aircraft mechanic's license. 

Written in simple, non-technical language, 

the volume explains uses of all the metals 

and alloys commonly used in aircraft fabri- 
cation, as well as theory underlying the 
forming and fabrication of sheet metal. 

There is detailed data on repair work, stress- 

ing the approved procedures required by the 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. Various 

steps in the forming and fastening of sheet 

metal for aircraft structures are illustrated. 

The book is suitable either as a class text 

in vocational courses or as a mechanic's 

handbook. 


AIRCRAFT WELDING. By Col. Rollen H. 
Drake. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 254 pp. $4.00. 

This volume in Drake's Aircraft Mechanic 
Series offers information, in easy to under- 
stand language, for fulfilling welding re- 
quirements for an aircraft mechanic's license. 
Theory underlying successful welding is ex- 
plained, with much useful data on the prop- 
erties and characteristics of different metals 
and alloys and their reaction to heat treat- 
ment. Chapters on related matters such as 
technical drawings for welds and reading of 
blueprints, on safety practices, and on the 
vocabulary of welding make this book a 
useful text for students or for professional 
aircraft welders. The book is illustrated with 
about 350 drawings and photographs. 





_ Product Literature 








Towmotor tractor and fork lift oper- 
ators may obtain a new 28-page “Fork 
Lift Truck and Tractor Guide” pub- 
lished by Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. The illustrated booklet gives con- 
siderable data on selection of the cor- 
rect tractor, fork lift or accessory for 
various materials handling jobs. Book- 
lets may be obtained from the company 
or from any Towmotor sales and serv- 
ice representative. 

7 * + * 


The service division of Philco Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia 34, Pa., has pre- 
pared a four-page illustrated folder on 
Philco’s contribution to the development, 
operation and servicing of GCA equip- 


ment. 
* * ” * 


Underwing fueling equipment devel- 
oped by Parker Appliance Co., Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio, is reviewed as to design 
and application in an illustrated book- 
let (Bulletin 520) titled “How to Turn 
Ground Time into Flight Time.” 


* > . . 


A new description of Goodrich aircraft 
tires, brakes and wheels has been issued 
in an eight-page circular. Back page has 
an aircraft cutaway view showing the 
application of all Goodrich aviation 
items. Available from the Aeronautical 
Division, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 











50% less ‘cooling drag’ with new 
WRIGHT cylinder design 










WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


WOOD-RIDGE NEW JERSEY 


A DIVISION OF 
CURTISS ae WRIGHT 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 





@ Now used on all Cyclone engines, the new Wright cylin- 
der (forged aluminum head and steel barrel with aluminum 
fins) is scientifically designed to provide finning for more 


effective and uniform heat dissipation. 


This new design, inherently stronger because of the forged 
head, reduces engine cooling requirements so that loss in 
airplane performance due to “cooling drag” has been 


reduced by more than 50%. 


To the operator the combination of greater power and im- 
proved airplane performance resulting from the new Wright 
cylinder design means faster airplane speeds at lower oper- 


ating costs. 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 





Tune in... 


NLY EFFICIENT operation pays a profit. And 

effective lubrication—Texaco—plays a big 
part in airline efficiency by keeping flight per- 
formance high, costs low. Texaco is preferred 
by leading airlines because — 


1. Texaco has the industry’s most complete line 
of engine, airframe and engine accessory lubri- 
cants, and aviation fuels—with more of them 
meeting A-N specifications than any other brand. 
2. The superior performance of Texaco prod- 
ucts has been proved in service. For example, 


BOEING STRATOCRUISER: Two-deck, three-cabin design can be adapted 
to all types of operation. Carries up to 114 passengers, plus cargo. 
Pressurized and soundproofed for passenger comfort. Maximum operat- 
ing range: 4200 miles. Cruising speed: 300-350 m.p.h. Cargo capacity: 
4!/2 tons. On its test flights, the Stratocruiser was lubricated with Texaco 
Aircratt Engine Oil and Texaco Airframe lubricants exclusively. 


it is true today, and has been true for years, that 
more revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any 
other brand. 


3. Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service are available everywhere. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2500 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


v= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station, 








